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INTRODUCTION 



By Edwin Mabkham • 



If you should suddenly hear that mankind was on 
the verge of recovering Lost Atlantis or on the brink 
of communicating with the planet Mars, wouldn't you 
be delightfully startled at the thought of the immense 
wonder about to dawn upon the world? 

Now, Cora Lenore Williams, in this little volume, 
comes with strange testimony and prophecy of an 
event even more exciting, more liberating to the 
spirit. She announces an event that has infinite im- 
plications — an event, which, if it prove true, will do 
more to broaden the reaches of the mind than has any 
previous occurrence in recorded history. 

Miss Williams is an authority in mathematics, and 
a seasoned student of science and philosophy; and, 
upon conclusions taken independently from each of 
these fields of thought, she builds a higher synthesis, 
reaches a higher law. It is a law that accounts for 
life as we find it and for life as we dream it — ac- 

* Author of The Man with the Hoe, and other Poems, and 
California the Wonderful. 
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counts for the world of nature that we look out 
upon — accounts for the world of mind that we look 
in upon — accounts for the realm of the materialist 
and for the realm of the transcendentalist. 

Standing upon the solid fact of Evolution, Miss 
Williams throws a psychic bridge across the mys- 
terious chasm that yawns between the inorganic 
and the organic, and yet another bridge across the 
chasm between the organic and the spiritual. Her 
idea presumes the existence of a Fourth Dimension, 
a Higher Space ; and she has the courage to say that 
man stands upon the verge of its realisation. In- 
deed, there are certain phenomena that can be ac- 
counted for only on the hypothesis that there is a 
fourth dimension, a hyperspace that is pressing con- 
stantly upon the human consciousness. Miss Wil- 
liams erects this immense hypothesis and defends it 
with keen intelligence. It is a stimulating and start- 
ling conception. 

This idea ap{)eals to me, for I have long believed 
that there is a hyperspace, a four-dimensional spirit- 
ual universe. I conceive that this spiritual universe 
pervades our physical universe, as the spirit per- 
vades the body. A physical space can hold a 
spiritual space, somewhat as water can hold air. 
This higher or spiritual universe is the pulsing life in 
all this mysterious fabric of nature. 

For long thousands of years men — by the help of 
their senses and by the help of augmenting instru- 
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ments — have been exploring our three-dimensional 
universe, our universe limited by length, breadth and 
thickness. It was easy for them to conclude that 
they knew all the space abysses of the Cosmos. The 
mole may push his snout above ground, and in his 
blindness not see the green out-reaching globe around 
him and the star-filled heavens that expand prodigi- 
ously above him. So we men-moles are doubtless 
moving in the presence of unknown spaces and of un- 
imagmed mysteries. 

Nevertheless, dim intimations of a fourth dimen- 
sion of space have ever been hovering over the world 
of men ; and many awakening minds are beginning to 
respond to them, even as the delicate instruments of 
the astronomer respond to the vibrations of a new 
planet that is swimming toward his lens. 

Poets and prophets, stirred by intuitions from 
within and by inspirations from above, have ever de- 
clared that there is an invisible spiritual world, a 
world of the good and the true and the beautiful, a 
world whereof our nature-sphere is only the hint, the 
shell, the shadow. 

But Miss Williams comes to us, basing her faith 
upon findings in the more exact provinces of thought. 
Mathematicians have long made use of the concept 
of a fourth dimension to visualise the formulas of al- 
gebra. Chemists and physicists are finding that the 
conduct of certain molecules and crystals is best ex- 
plained as a fourth-dimensional activity. And for 
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the lack of some higher extension of space, metaphy- 
sicians fail to realise their concepts of being and be- 
coming. 

Now in a tremendous generalisation, Miss Wil- 
liams seems to bring into harmony all the gropings 
and guessings of these many thinkers. She has 
reached a conclusion that appeals both to the facts 
of experience and to the dreams of imagination. 

Indeed, the thoughts of men, in their cosmic ex- 
plorations, have reached a brink that seems to make 
certain the existence of a stupendous invisible space 
beyond — not one space but many spaces, all ex- 
panding into one Infiniyerse. 

n 

The doctrine of Evolution shook the Mid-Victorian 
Age to its centre. To many it seemed to be the all- 
sufficient and final explanation of things. But now 
that the shock has quieted, men begin to find that 
evolution does not account for the all-round process 
of life. For it does not account for the growth of 
the spirit; for its tendency to take unprofitable 
risks, and to struggle for ideal concerns. 

Evolution seeks only the individual good; and 
when evolution pushes on to its ultimate in the 
competitive struggle, it ends in the social an- 
arch, ends in " the blonde beast " of Nietzsche. Evo- 
lution creates egoistic efficiency; but this efficiency 
comes into collision with the social or common good, 
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a good that seeks to raise all men to their highest 
efficiency. 

Hence, says Miss Williams, if we would do away 
with this conflict, we must appeal to another law — 
the Law of Involution, the Law that will raise as one 
whole the vast body of the People. Life must be so 
organised, so socialised, that each human atom can 
find its own highest good in the Common Good. 

In brief, men reach an arresting wall in their ego- 
istic evolution, and they can go no farther on that 
road. To press onward, they must now accept a new 
law of progress — the Law of Involution. The com- 
petitive human atoms must now merge into One Atom 
and go forward as a unit. Competitive multitudes 
must merge into a Social Solidarity — all working 
for each and each working for all. For only in this 
way can the race take up a new march of evolution 
on a higher ground — a new march inspired by a 
new passion, the social passion — a new march with 
a new hope, the inbrothering of man and the inheav- 
ening of earth. 

But the earth of our narrow vision is too cramped 
an arena for all the possible adventures of the human 
spirit. As the cell-life of the lower rounds of crea- 
tion was included in the genesis of man ; so Miss Wil- 
liams predicts that man as a psychic being will be 
included in ever-higher rounds of life because of the 
eternal involution and evolution. Thus she weaves 
into one unity the material and spiritual problems 
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that seer and saint and scholar have glimpsed each in 
a way of his own. Upon this mighty pivot turns this 
impressive volume. 

As befits a great problem reaching from infinity to 
infinity, Miss Williams relates her theory of Creative 
Involution to the large human issues of love and war 
and education and art. She opens long vistas, 
projecting a flying path from our every-day into the 
frontiers of the Unknown — a path that seems at 
times to give us a foothold in reality and to show 
from a height the harmony that pulses through the 
many confusions and contradictions of our existence. 

The spirit of the book is gladdened by breezes from 
Hyperspace ; and the large vision of it expands and 
squares our "three-cornered" world, which is only 
the surface of the four-dimensional universe. As we 
turn these daring pages, we seem to be caught up by 
cosmic currents — the eternal currents that appear 
to move through all things toward some higher issue, 
some diviner evolution. 

In going over this unusual volume, I am pleased 
by its clear, condensed and energetic style; but I 
am even more pleased by its exalted ideal of the 
meanings and issues of our existence. It is more 
than a philosophy: it is an evangel, an apostolate. 
It is the high-hearted gospel of a thoughtful, earnest 
and consecrated spirit. 

E. M. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., 

July, 1916. 



PREFACE 

While we cry, " All's wrong with the world,*' and 
question if God's in His heaven, new truths knock 
at the portals of thought, knock and go unheeded — 
so intent are we upon holding to what of good we 
have. Sad, indeed, are the times upon which we have 
fallen if we come not through their anguish to larger 
values, more vital principles of action! What the 
world will require most in the day of its reconstruc- 
tion is a synthesis sufSciently big to give meaning to 
the sorrow and suffering that humanity is now ex- 
periencing. Only thus may the dignity of the 
human soul be preserved. 

Of the many changes passing over the face of 
things, that which psychological thought is under- 
going is perhaps the most far-reaching in its import. 
Where formerly that thought interpreted conscious- 
ness in terms of past experience, it now asserts that 
the individual mind is to be understood only through 
its relation to sociological processes. As a result, 
the concept of the State is fast passing over from 
that of an efficient organization for the adjustment 
of individual interests to the concept of a living, 

growing organism for which a present good is ever 
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subordinate to future welfare. As the forces con- 
trolling human development shift their centers from 
the past to the present, the factors and laws we were 
wont to associate with Evolution become replaced by 
those of an integrative character. The individual 
knows himself as part of a larger life. The ages 
have written his biography and will write through all 
time! In man's increasing consciousness of unity 
with his fellows lies a potentiality for sense percep- 
tions that transcend the here and now. The fourth 
dimension of being is imminent. The mighty crash 
now resounding through space is the breaking down 
of its walls. ** The old order changeth " ; would we 
make ready for the new we have to engender other 
and larger categories for our thought. 

A thesis bordering as does mine on the super- 
natural must justify its claim to serious attention. 
To that end carefully selected passages from recog- 
nized authorities are placed at the close of each 
chapter to corroborate the points in question. My 
main contention : to-wit, Evolution posits Involution, 
finds its biological support in the work of the late H. 
M. Bernard, an English scientist; Mr. Bernard's 
investigations establish beyond question the recur- 
rence of a rhythm in organic development. 

The descriptive subtitles which form the frame- 
work, as it were, of the book are from Browning, 
whose great vision prophesied Involution. 

Those persons who find my lead failing of the 
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higher spaces of my thought will be inspired to blaze 
the trail for themselves if they will read Mr. Claude 
Bragdon's " Four-Dimensional Vistas '* — the clas- 
sic of Hyper-Space; and should any question the 
wisdom of such venturing into the cold and awesome 
regions of mathematics, I recommend for their logical 
consideration a new and epoch-making book by Pro- 
fessor C. J. Keyser, " The Human Worth of Rig- 
orous Thinking. '* 

In closing, I would add that it is not the purpose 
of my book, as the title might imply, to advance a 
criticism of Mr. Bergson's philosophy, but rather to 
build on his thought constructively for the greater 
evolution to come. 

COKA LeN0&£ WlLUAliS. 
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CREATIVE EVOLUTION 

(After Bergson) 

Out of a sense of immediacy 

Comes an intuition of things forming. 

Pressed up by the vital urge^ 

Mind meets matter and matter mind 

In mutual understanding. 

That which apprehends^ since by the object shaped^ 

A fitting instrument is for what itself has wrought. 

From the same stuffy 

Cut by an identical process^ 

Thing and intellect to congruence come^ 

In a space-world forever unfolding. 

No pre-established harmony this 

Of inner to outer realm corresponding^ 

Nor spirit nor form by the other determined. 

Stranger far the genesis whereof I speak: 

From the universal £ux^ 

In a moment that is ever unique^ 

Life to new consciousness springs; 

Creator and created together evolve. 

In a time-stream forever flowing. 

(Urge of the Slan vital we might believe it. 

Did not Intuition whisper, "A Final Cause?") 
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CHAPTER I 

The Present Evolutionaey Confusion 



" I SAW NO CAUSE WHY MAN SHOULD NOT STAND ALIi- 
SUFFICIENT EVEN NOW, NOE WHY HIS ANNALS SHOULD 
BE FORCED TO TELL THAT ONCE THE TIDE OF LIGHT, 
ABOUT TO BREAK UPON THE WORLD, WAS SEALED 
WITHIN ITS spring: I WOULD HAVE HAD ONE DAY, 
ONE moment's space, CHANGE MAN's CONDITION, PUSH 
EACH SLUMBERING CLA.IM OF MASTERY o'ER THE ELE- 
MENTAL WORLD AT ONCE TO FULL MATURITY.'' 

In the book of the Cosmic Order, the chapter en- 
titled " The Evolution of Man " is drawing to a close. 
Written in terms of individual achievement, its pages 
are fraught with vital interest for us ; but while we 
linger to decipher a line, to interpret a passage, an- 
other chapter is in the writing. Even while man 
visions himself as the end and goal of its course. 
Evolution is passing on to greater things, — nations 

and civilisations are become its concern. 

23 



24 CREATIVE INVOLUTION 

We stand to-day at the meeting of two evolution- 
ary periods — the period of the man-unit and the 
period of the group-unit. Evolution is not the con- 
tinuous process for the development of organic life 
that it postulates itself. The mathematician must 
needs mark what the scientist has overlooked — the 
change in the operand. This change may not be ac- 
counted for on the basis of variation ; the social unit 
is not the derivative of the individual unit that it dis- 
places in the Darwinian process. Moreover, the fac- 
tors making for its formation cannot be subsumed 
under evolution, for they are in direct opposition to 
the principles underlying the struggle for existence. 
Inasmuch as evolution has brought man to his pres- 
ent height, so that from a lowly origin he has come to 
inherit the earth, it is not to be wondered that he 
should think himself still the object of its solicitude. 
But as the struggle for existence passes from that 
level whereon man competes with man, to the higher 
level where nation contends with nation, there is mani- 
festly a change in the unit of operation. 

And because the factors making for the selective 
process are the same as those which a short time 
since governed the evolution of the individual, the 
world is experiencing an inversion of values. So it 
is that on every side we " see writ large what small " 
we saw in the beginnings of human development — 
the same crude art, the formless verse, blind impetu- 
osity, and pitiless death struggle! Civilisation is 
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suffering a great retardation in order that the life- 
stream may be raised to the higher level whereon evo- 
lution would work its onward way. But without 
such an uplift, humanity would sooner or later run 
aground in some superman, as visioned by Nietzsche. 
The world strife is justified of the Evolutionary 
rhythm. 



^^ DIM FRAGMENTS MEANT TO BE UNITED IN SOME 
WONDBOUS WHOLE, IMFEBFECT QUALITIES THEOUGH- 
OUT CEEATION, SUGGESTING SOME ONE CEEATUEE YET 
TO MAKE." 

Our desire to subsume all of Nature's workings 
under the formula of Evolution has caused us to over- 
look a process of vital significance to the world-order. 
While Nature has achieved much through the perfect- 
ing of the individual, her larger progress has come 
through the summing up of her activities. From the 
atom to the molecule, from the molecule to the crys- 
tal, from the crystal to the sphere, she has leaped on 
her upward way. The centripetal force has ever 
taken its turn with the centrifugal at the wheel of 
things. The passing from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous is only half the process, since the lat- 
ter must pass again into the homogeneous for the ac- 
complishing of the further diversity necessary to 
progress. " Organic evolution,'' says Professor 
Ritter in a recent book, ^^ is just as fundamentally ah 
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organising, an integrating, process as it is a differen- 
tiating process/' 

Alone, the individual entity, be it cell or man, can 
achieve little. The biological reason of this is not 
far to seek. There is a limit to which natural selec- 
tion can carry the development of life, since it is 
only a question of time when an organism will lapse 
into a state of equilibrium with its environment. 
When its evolution is thus threatened there is naught 
to save it except a change of environmental contact, 
and this change must be an accumulative one since 
any other would destroy life. Bernard found that 
it is Nature's wont to meet this issue by the gradual 
compounding of the unit. A group comes perforce 
into larger contact with the external world than do 
its individual components. This means new adjust- 
ments; hence greater actiivity and more complex 
functioning. The stagnation which comes with equi- 
librium gives place to a quickening of the life im- 
pulse. Through the reconquering of the environ- 
ment the composite compound becomes an articulate 
organism on a totally different plane from that of its 
constituent elements, and a new evolutionary period 
is inaugurated. That this period grows more com- 
plex with each successive unit testifies to the all- 
important part played by integration in the further- 
ance of the life movement. 
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^^ so FAB THE SEAL IS PUT ON LIFE ; ONE STAGE OF 
BEING COMPLETE, ONE SCHEME WOUND UP." 

So great a need has the human intellect of some 
aU-embracing synthesis for the data of experience, 
that, without regard to the limits of Evolution, it 
has carried that conception into all fields of mental 
activity. The result is that Evolution holds its 
place as a world-theory by ignoring a wide range of 
phenomena — phenomena to which we as individuals 
attach great significance. The practice of the eth- 
ically best as demanded by the social order involves 
a course of conduct opposed in all respects to that 
which leads to a survival of the fittest. Formulated, 
as Evolution is, on the basis of past experience, it is 
unable to cope with this entirely new order of things. 
An hypothesis, to establish itself as a law, must give 
a coherent and self-consistent account of the facts. 
This, Evolution has not done; its solution of the 
problem of life, besides being incomplete, is one of 
confusion, both as to element and as to operation. 

Whether or not our indictment against Evolution, 
the hypothesis of science, holds, we are certainly jus- 
tified in refusing to accept it as a philosophy for all 
our thinking. The end that the scientist has in view 
in setting up his hypothesis is a mechanical deter- 
minism; quite the antithesis, I take it, the purpose 
of the layman in seeking a life-philosophy — that 
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should make above all for his freedom as an individ- 
ual. I hear some one say : *' What if the facts do 
not verify such an hypothesis?*' Henri Poincare 
has said that a fact may be generalised in an infinite 
number of ways, and it is a question of choice as to 
what hypothesis we take. Surely with an infinite 
range for our selection we may hope to find a con- 
ception that will not only co-ordinate the facts of 
life, but do so constructively to a larger human de- 
velopment. 

The natural world is a sequence of cause and ef- 
fect. Inasmuch as man is a creature of his environ- 
ment, any philosophy in order to find objective real- 
ity must give due recognition to physical science. 
Not to do away, then, with Evolution as defined in 
terms of Darwinism, but to find an hypothesis at 
once inclusive of it and of all other life-phenomena, is 
our aim. Such an hypothesis must account for the 
inner as well as the outer evidence of our senses and 
so make place for personal liberty and its correla- 
tive, moral responsibility. 



IV 

" AND FROM THE GRAND RESULT A SUPPLEMENTARY 
REFLUX OF LIGHT ILLUSTRATES ALL THE INFERIOR 
GRADES, EXPLAINS EACH BACK STEP IN THE CIRCLE." 

That we have not thought to include integration 
in our accounting for organic change is due to a pe- 
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culiarity of our cerebral functioning. The human 
intellect is strangely reluctant of the inverse process 
— coming to it slowly and only after long familiar- 
ity with the direct. The historical development of 
mathematics bears witness to this natural antipathy 
of the mind to reverse the order of its thinking; like- 
wise, the pedagogical. Listen to the child as he 
solves his example in subtraction, — ^* What number 
added to five will make twelve?" Is it surprising, 
then, that concerning a process so far-reaching and 
complex as Evolution we have quite overlooked the 
inverse? But as multiplication carries with it divi- 
sion, so does Evolution carry with it a process which 
logically should be called Involution. It is the same 
which gave Huxley great trouble when he tried to 
account for human progress in terms of Darwinism. 
Science, in order to give a complete account of th^ 
phenomena of life, must needs postulate, as operative 
with Darwinism, a process the antithesis of Darwin- 
ism both in principle and action. For the establish- 
ing of a biological continuity, as well as a logical syn- 
thesis. Evolution requires to be supplemented by its 
inverse. Involution; the one process necessitates the 
other. The attempt to explain these two processes 
by means of the same hypothesis has led, not only to 
much confusion in scientific thought, but to great 
retardation of that thought. Whatever laws may 
be set up for Evolution, there is a change of meaning 
in kind, sooner or later, when it comes to their appli- 
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cation to the phenomena of life : as witness the new 
Evolution for which Darwinism is " an overcome '' 
, hypothesis.^ 

It takes, however, the old Evolution as well as the 
new to tell the story completely,^ for the life-move- 
ment is not the direct current we have conceived it, 
but an alternating one, periodically reversing its di- 
rection. Evolution (Darwinism) accounts for one 
direction of the force; so far, so good. For the 
other, the principle of spontaneity and new begin- 
nings, we have to set up Involution.^ Inasmuch as 
we have postulated Evolution for the differentiation 
of man, we must postulate Involution for his integra- 
tion. 

In the interrelation of the two is to be found that 
nexus for the life-chain which Evolution has not been 
able to forge — a nexus of sufficient strength to 
bridge not only the chasm between the inorganic and 
organic realms, but the far greater chasm between 
the organic and the psychical, for it is a thought 
nexus. 

1F06TE1: Finality of the Christian Religion, pp. 934-5. 
a Twofold is the life we live in — 
Fate and Will together nin; — 
Two wheels bear life's chariot onward. 
Will it move cm only one? 

From the Sanskrit. 
8** It is the supreme law of philosophy that involution and 
evolution are an eternal equation." 

— Joseph Cook: Boston Monday Lectures. 
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" The prevailing doctrine of organic evolution presents 
to us a vast stream of ' cells ' and ' cell colonies ' jostling 
and struggling with one another and with the adversities 
of their environments; some survive and the rest are 
kiUed off. According to a law of Natural Selection^ 
only the fittest survive. 

" No one who has any knowledge of the facts doubts 
that this description of evolution is in the main correct^ 
but it is far too vague. What are cells .^ and what are 
cell-colonies? What is the relation between them? are 
they all hurrying on in a stream? — toward what end? 
Whence did they come ? Is it an independent rush ? — a 
great fountain of life obeying its own inner laws? . . . 

" These are some of the problems that confront the 
present doctrine of organic evolution. We have passed 
the stage of triumph over the discovery and nowy after 
fifty years^ stand on the brink of the stream^ conscious 
of a deepening ignorance. What we most need is to be 
able to read some clear and intelligible order into the 
stream; such an order^ if we could only find it^ would 
surely^ in time^ reveal to us some of the fundamental laws 
of life. 

" It is such an order^ I venture to think^ that has 

gradually dawned upon my mind during twenty years 

spent in several distinct lines of biological research. 

While pursuing each of these separate paths^ I seemed 

again and again to catch a glimpse of an evolutionary 

truth wider than any as yet apprehended^ and these 

glimpses^ when compared^ were found to be merely dif- 

33 
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ferent aspects of the same great law. Considered in the 
light of this law^ the evolution of organic life breaks up 
into a series of periods^ each advancing according to a 
fixed formula^ and this periodical progression seems to 
me to claim a place among the vast cosmic rhythms 
which have in all ages fascinated the minds of philoso- 
phers. • . • 

" Having thus come upon traces of three consecutive 
units of structure^ the chromidial unit^ the cell and the 
polyp or^ as it will be called later on^ the gastrseal unit^ 
each in turn yielding new organisms of a type higher 
than its own^ the idea naturally occurred to me that other 
higher units might be discovered by the help of which 
we might be able to analyse the higher and more com- 
plicated organisms more satisfactorily than by the cell. 
It appeared^ indeed^ as if morphology might have been 
befogged by the universal custom of analysing all or- 
ganisms by the cell alone^ and that the progress of the 
science of life might have been retarded in consequence 
of our restricting ourselves almost entirely to accumu- 
lating facts and working with a conception of the cell 
which requires emendation. Reviewing animal forms 
with the object of finding traces of such units^ I was able 
to reconstruct synthetically two more^ the annelidan and 
the vertebrate^ and thus to form a series of five distinct 
units of structure. . . • 

" Organic life is thus seen advancing out of the dim 
past upon a series of waves^ each of which can be scanned 
in detail until we come to that one on which we ourselves^ 
the organisms of to-day^ and the human societies to 
which we belong are swept onward. Here we must nec- 
essarily pause^ but can we doubt that the great organic 
rhythm which has brought life so far^ will carry it on to 
still greater heights in the unknown future? . • . 
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*' My scheme does not in any way discard the present 
doctrine of descent^ on the contrary it includes it; neither 
does it deny the cell doctrine^ although it modifies it. It 
is chiefly in the stress it lays upon colony formation^ a 
factor well known to the morphologist but never yet 
accorded its full value by the evolutionist^ that it differs 
from all former schemes. Colony formation^ by periodi- 
cally complicating the approaches to harmony between 
organic life and its planetary environment brought about 
by natural selection^ is shown to be the chief constructive 
factor in organic evolution^ — the great force which starts 
period after period of a great evolutionary rhythm. In 
this way the modern view is transformed in an almost 
startling manner." 

— H. M. Bernard: Some Neglected Factors 

in Evolution, pp. 271-7. 

" Let any one ask himself why he is present at a cer- 
tain lecture. If he gives the answer in terms of the 
Past^ in terms of push^ in terms of matter or of mass and 
motion^ aU of which expressions are equivalent^ then he 
has no choice. Let him begin the statement where he 
may^ at 7 o'clock or 6 or 5 or 4^ or a day or a month or a 
year or a millennium in the past^ it is all one; he must 
describe himself and all his antecedents as pieces of 
machinery^ in fact as automata^ in which each state of 
motion has followed with iron rigour and necessity upon 
the preceding; he must say that the molecular whirlwind 
called his brain determined certain quiverings of his 
efferent nerves^ and that these quivers fell upon certain 
muscles and determined certain contractions and relaxa- 
tions and consequent motions that finally landed him upon 
the chair occupied. Such is the present word^ such must 
be the last word^ of physical science^ and it is a most ex- 
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cellent one^ eagerly demanded^ and quite indispensable 
to any perfect and final explanation. But every one 
perceives that such a statement^ such a deduction of the 
Present from the Past^ however accurate^ is and always 
has been and always will be in aU generations incurably 
lopsided and inadequate. For it states at most and at 
best only the concatenated antecedents^ the material 
causes of the man's presence there ; it says not one word 
about the grounds or reasons therefor. It answers per- 
fectly the question how, but it is absolutely dumb with 
regard to the weightier question whyf Now it is pre- 
cisely this question why that every man puts and must 
put^ and no man can be satisfied till it is answered. 
Moreover^ it is a matter of immediate knowledge^ as 
primary as primary can be^ liiat no possible assignment 
of causes^ of antecedent conditions^ can ever satisfy the 
questioner^ who is seeking for reasons and not causes. 
Still further^ observe that the only satisfying answer will 
be in terms of the Future^ and not of the Past. The 
man will say: ' I desire to hear and see something or 
somebody.' At each instant the desire was a present 
experience^ but the thing desired was and remains from 
first to last in the Future. At the start he desired to 
hear the beginnings then he was eager to hear the middle^ 
and finally became impatient to hear the end. When he 
heard that^ he straightway heaved a sigh of relief and 
hastened home. Once and always his desire is still 
ahead and beckons him on from instant to instant. It is 
a voice crying out forever from the bosom of the flying 
hours. It is the call of the time to come. It is a tug 
from before^ not a thrust from behind; it is the pull of 
the Future^ not the push of the Past. . . . On the side of 
matter^ of cause and effect^ the universe is one unmeasur- 
able Memory. On the side of mind^ of purpose and aim^ 
it is one unbounded Hope. • . • 
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" It may be — indeed^ it certainly is — incomparably 
more difficult to construe the universe as a system of 
reason and purpose than as a system of cause and effect^ 
nevertheless we cannot finally evade the task^ and surely 
it is noble and inspiring beyond measure. Unto this 
task it is that the twentieth century is invited^ and 
' along the line of limitless desires/ It is in fact an 
awakening to a new and higher form of self-knowledge 
than Spirit has hitherto attained, a distincter recognition 
of the Future as the matrix of the Present, a pursuit 
more conscious than ever before of the flying goal of 
history. We dare reverse the homely aphorism of 
Goethe and affirm that, without abandoning the causal 
view of the Past, we must turn to the teleological view of 
the Future, we must seek to understand the total present 
as a system of living and striving instincts where instinct 
itself in Hartmann's phrase ' is the (conscious) choice 
of means towards an end unconsciously chosen/ So 
then it is the end, the aim, that rises before us as guiding 
star in this twentieth century interpretation of history, 
yea, we may indeed proclaim, ' The Kingdom of Ends 
is drawn nigh.' " 

— W. B. Smith; The Monist, January, 1918. 
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CHAPTER II 



The Evolutionaey Rhythm 



^^AND ANOTHEB WOULD MOUNT AND MAKCH, UKE 
THE EXCELLENT MINION HE WAS, AT ANOTHEB AND 
YET ANOTHEB, ONE CBOWD BUT WtTH MANY A CBEST, 
BAISING MY BAMFIBED WALIJ9 OF GOLD AS TBANSFAB- 
ENT AS GLASS." 

The Chromidia were a most inferior order of be- 
ings, if viewed at the close range wherewith science 
would blind us to the truth, but given the historical 
perspective necessary to clear visioning, a Chromid 
was a very superior person. Indeed, if considered in 
the light of what he did, none greater ever lived. To 
what elements of character he owed this superiority, 
I know not. There is evidence pointing to a strong 
moral sense combined with a great love of the beauti- 
ful. A spirit of harmony there certainly was, for in 
some mysterious way this people (minute granules to 
the eyes of the biologists) formed well-ordered states. 

These, the Protista, were possessed of central gov- j 

41 
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emments, nuclei so-called, from which radiated net- 
work and filament for quick response to external im- 
pact, — the present military system in embryo, as it 
were. The loyalty of the Chromidia to their govern- 
ments was most marked ; never were a people more 

" eager to do and die^ yield each his place to the rest " 

in the common cause. And because of this national 
spirit the Protista grew in size and strength and soon 
were able to surround themselves with protective 
walls which, despite the many aeons that have elapsed, 
are still standing, hence rivalling the old Roman ones. 
They also established magazines for the storage of 
surplus energy, apparently divining the long struggle 
ahead of them. Oddly enough, these magazines were 
placed in positions of unstable equilibrium so that 
the energies of the reactions came into play only 
when this equilibrium was disturbed. The historian 
will readily see in this device the origin of the mines 
which to-day perilize our seas. While no record of 
their wars is extant, we may be certain they were 
victorious, for the Protista succeeded in time in col- 
onising the entire habitable surface of the globe. 

And so it was that the Chromid created beyond it- 
self, even to the protoplasmic cell! And now my 
story is begun. 

Spencer would have said that what happened next 
was due to the gravitating tendency within homo- 
geneous masses, but since the Protista might easily 
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have been passed over by the same generalisation, it 
would, I think, be safe to look into the matter. 

Some of the Protoplasmic peoples, — or cells, if 
you are scientifically minded, — settled down to equi- 
librium, where they may be found to-day stiU enjoy- 
ing life at its fountain-head. Some perished in the 
life-struggle, but others, falling upon a variable en- 
vironment and being much put to it, learned to make 
slight changes in their structure. It was this very 
adaptability to meet the exigencies of life which I be- 
lieve caused them to cling together as they did, for it 
goes without saying that the more highly specialised 
an individual is, the greater the need he has of his 
fellows, and especially does he miss the sense of all- 
roundness if he is a cell. And since we find great 
nimibers of the Protista forming organisations for 
the maintenance of life, we must infer an economic 
pressure. Do not mistake me; these unions, or 
Metaplasts, were far more than mere trade-guilds. 
It is hard to say what the principle of association 
was which bridged over their origmal ^eparateness so 
as to effect the organic unity that was manifest in 
their functioning toward one another and the exter- 
nal world generally. One individual became modified 
in one way, another in another, as if inspired by some 
inexplicable instinct of harmony for the forming of 
a higher being. Hence it is only in a limited sense 
that the individuals of this multicellular compound 
are to be regarded as co-operating units ; rather were 
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they local centres of a formative power pervkding the 
mass as a whole. 

It is to be noted that the above process making for 
the essential unity of the Metaplast was the same the 
Chromid had used; with this advance, though, that 
the response was greater and the co-ordination more 
perfect. So we can but conclude that the life- 
impulse felt itself caught up into a higher rhythm, 
however much the elements which stood out for, indi- 
vidualism may have decried the union-spirit. And 
since might has ever made right, the world became 
conquered anew. But even at that early day history 
knew to repeat itself. Consequently we find the 
Metaplast, although a people vastly superior to the 
Chromidia, settling down to commercialism after the 
manner of these. And peace would doubtless have 
been a permanent possibility if it had not been that 
the struggle for existence was fast becoming an evo- 
lutionary factor. I might say in explanation that, 
no Malthus having arisen to give warning of the dan- 
gers of rapid multiplication, the population was in- 
creasing in geometrical ratio. In view of this, the 
competition for commercial supremacy which sprang 
up among different states is not at all surprising. 
The contest at last narrowed down to two peoples, 
strange to say both of the same branch, and .it is a 
question which would have won had not the Gastrea 
(the one more closely resembling the primitive stock) 
become possessed of some higher vision. 
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And the third time the world awoke to a tremen- 
dous outburst of energy. But while the realisation 
of it was sudden, the process itself had been a slow 
one. It was no less than the mobilisation of vast ho- 
mogeneous masses of the Gastrea, resulting in the 
formation of Annelids, best described, I think, as ar- 
mies, for unlike their predecessors they were linear in 
shape, with the controlling force at the anterior end. 
With their dominance a new period of Kultur arose. 

Surely now Evolution is in sight of its goal. Ah, 
no, for again life is caught up by the evolutionary 
rhythm, and the formula for the making of a com- 
munal soul is repeated. We see the same clustering, 
fusing and centraUsing of unit organs in the striving 
for a " conscience more divine '* ; life swings to a still 
higher level through the righteousness of its purpose. 
And so " up, the pinnacled glory reached *' to man.* 

Four evolutionary periods do not go far, it will be 
said, toward establishing a scientific induction. But 
rhythms are very apt to have a mathematical basis, 
and the evolutionary one is no exception. There is 
a method known to Algebra as the theory of groups. 
A group is made up of a set of operations or trans- 
formations such that a combination of any two of 
them yields an operation or transformation belong- 
ing to the set. Any property or quality that is left 
unaltered by all the transformations in the group is 

1 ". . . and the same Spirit, ever one God, world without 
Old. Amen.** 
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said to be an invariant under the group. Bernard's 
investigations in organic development show the per- 
sistence of a group as thus defined by Algebra, pro- 
vided we take for our set of operations all possible 
entities resulting from the time-process. For such a 
group, differentiation necessitates integration, and 
vice versa, hence the life-rhythm is an unending one.^ 



^^ FOB THESE THINGS TEND STILL UPWABD, PB06BESS 
IS THE LAW OF LIFE, MAN IS NOT MAN AS YET." 

Along with the tendency to form different person- 
alities, goes the tendency for these personalities to 
form larger centres of action. The first, the differ- 
entiating tendency, has been fully accounted for by 
the theory of evolution; the second, the integrating 
tendency, demands an inverse process which logically 
must be called involution. 

A true individuality is to be acquired only through 
certain unique inter-actions with the whole realm of 
being. The environment is not i^nif orm for even the 

2 The forms of life together ccmstitute a progressive series, 
a series which can reveal to us the evolution of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, a series which we have to learn to 
read, for it is the historj of life. It contains the secret of our 
being, of our past and our future, and although, on its purely 
physical side, it tells us only of the physical frame, psychical 
existence will be found reflected in it as in a mirror. 
— H. M. Beikaid: Some NegUeted Factor $ in Evolution, 
p. xi 
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smallest organism, and for no two organisms is there 
the same identical contact with the external world. 
In the equilibration of forces that sets in as a con- 
sequence of the varying strains and stresses between 
outer and inner media, different functionings with 
resulting characteristics follow. The individualis- 
ing of the creature starts with its response to the 
environment. All growth makes for larger contact 
and greater instability with respect to the environ- 
ment, resulting in progressively more complex func- 
tioning and higher mechanism. When the inter- 
relations between the organism and its external world 
of fellow creatures and inorganic force have attained 
their highest potentiality, the individuality is then 
perfected. This happens, as is manifest, when the 
integration is complete. On the other hand, the in- 
tegration is complete because the creature has taken 
its particular place in the whole. Our theorem 
might be stated thus: Each has to that extent a 
place in the larger whole that he has realised him- 
self; and conversely, he has realised himself to the 
extent that his relations with the whole are perfected. 
While the struggle for existence has led to a com- 
bining for mutual help and protection, it has been a 
secondary factor only in the socialising process, the 
fundamental one being the need that the individual 
has for the larger activity, the fuller life which social 
organisation alone makes possible. Manifestly the 
factors of integration are not to be ascribed to evolu- 
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tion, for they work in direct opposition to the prin- 
ciple underlying the struggle for existence. The 
mutual incompatibility of altruism and natural selec- 
tion goes without saying. Darwinism is in no sense 
socialistic. Powerful though the searchlight is 
which evolution has thrown across the Great Sea of 
Life, it has illumined but one phase of the billows.^ 

8 How absolutely universal is the extent* and at the same 
time how completely subordinate the significance, of the mis- 
sion which mechanism has to fulfill in the structure of the 
world. 

-tLotze, 
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" In the beginnings . . . were beings three dimen- 
sional^ yes^ even more^ with full plentitude of dimensions 
and every power^ facnlty^ quality^ living a blessed life^ 
with all that heart or mind conld desire. But they were 
small. Small in a vast Universe. As a little family 
living on a hillside have love and song and joy^ all happi- 
ness^ and contentment^ yet to keep and preserve their 
happiness and joy^ they must turn and labour to conquer 
the floods^ the inclemencies of the seasons^ the dangers of 
nature^ so these glorious beings^ because they were small 
in a vast Universe^ had to meet danger and difficulty. 
The efforts of each by himself were minute and ineffica- 
cious^ therefore they combined together^ united their ef- 
forts^ made organisms which in the perfection of their 
action and the precision and perfection with which they 
carried out their functions became not mere compound 
bodies^ but new individuals. Each of these individuals 
by the mere fact of its existence^ each^ simply by being 
put on the scene^ meant the safeguarding^ the protection^ 
the insurance of the happy noble life of its constituents 
and makers. And each in tum^ in virtue of its complete- 
ness and perfectness^ entered as an individual on a life of 
new experience^ new meaning, new danger. For round 
these new beings, new individuals, stretched the vast 
Universe. The day of danger was not over, it loomed 
different. The task of organisation was not over, it had 
but assumed different proportions, demanded different 
means. Then from the life within, from the happy life 

within, full of all powers, all activities, there came the 

61 
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thought^ the design^ the mgenioiis perception^ the recogni- 
tion of principles which gave the new individual the ca- 
pacity for meeting these new^ strange^ greater dangers. 

"And thus cycle after cycle^ effort and achievement 
went on. Ever the organisms^ perfect^ happy^ leading a 
blessed life^ which were the completion of one stage of 
effort^ were themselves small^ insignificant^ exposed to 
danger in a vast Universe. . . . 

" And^ said the Unaeans^ our bodies are one stage in 
this ever expanding act of protection. The process of 
evolution is a one way process^ it lasts forever, it is the 
conquest of the large by the small. Within the body are 
processes surpassing those that the skill of man can de- 
vise. Within is an intelligence of corresponding degree^ 
and corresponding to the perfection of function an inner 
happiness which the body exists to protect. But men 
themselves are small and in the vast Universe must com- 
bine together for protection, must make bodies in whose 
power of co-ordinated action, the power of co-ordinated 
action of a single individual is repeated. In the duty 
and valour and faithfulness of the individual lies the 
coherence of the Nation, it but exists as a mere organism 
in virtue of a higher order of action on the part of the 
individuals composing it. And thus it is in virtue of 
powers, emotions, characteristics far higher than those he 
is conscious of in his individual existence^ that an in- 
dividual comes to be. As he makes, so is he made. 

" So much for their mythology." 
— C. H. Hinton: An Episode of Flatland, pp. 176-8. 

. . ." Through the words, lines and verses runs the 
simple inspiration which is the whole poem. So, among 
the dissociated individuals, one life goes on moving: 
everywhere the tendency to individualise is opposed and 
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at the same time completed by an antagonistic and com- 
plementary tendency to associate^ as if the manifold 
unity of life^ drawn in the direction of multiplicity^ made 
so much the more effort to withdraw itself on to itself. 
A part is no sooner detached than it tends to reunite it- 
self^ if not to all the rest^ at least to what is nearest to 
it. Hence^ throughout the whole realm of life, a balanc- 
ing between individuation and association. Individuals 
join together into a society; but the society, as soon as 
formed, tends to melt the associated individuals into a 
new organism, so as to become itself an individual, able 
in its turn to be part and parcel of a new association. 
. . . Thus, in rudimentary organisms consisting of a 
single cell, we already find that the apparent individu- 
ality of the whole is the composition of an undefined 
number of potential individualities potentially associated. 
But, from top to bottom of the series of living beings, 
the same law is manifested. And it is this that we ex- 
press when we say that unity and multiplicity are cate- 
gories of inert matter, that the vital impetus is neither 
pure unity nor pure multiplicity, and that if the matter 
to which it conmiimicates itself compels it to choose one 
of the two, its choice will never be definitive: it will leap 
from one to the other indefinitely. The evolution of life 
in the double direction of individuality and association 
has therefore nothing accidental about it: it is due to the 
very nature of life." 

— Bbroson: Creative Evolution, pp. 258-61. 

** A conscious society — or a society — is constituted, 
then, by the fact that each of a number of individuals 
holds a point of view which includes and is at the same 
time perfectly distinct from the point of view of each 
other. In other words, society is constituted by mutual 
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understanding. No mere interaction will constitute a 
social relation. Nor yet an interaction of otherwise self- 
conscious agents. Not merely must each agent know 
himself^ he must know the other. Not merely must his 
behaviour produce an effect upon them^ he must produce 
this effect consciously. Nor is it sufficient that he con- 
sciously acts upon them; he must have their conscious 
response ; and they^ B,gaia, must know from him that their 
response is received. Unless there be on both sides a 
perfect consciousness of self and of other^ and of the re- 
lations of self and other — in a word^ a perfect mutual 
understanding — there will be^ so far^ no completely 
social relation. A social relation is a self-conscious re- 
lation. 

"All this follows, as you will see, directly from the 
conception of the conscious individual. A relation of 
ideas is itself an idea, — never a mere relation, but an 
idea of relation. This is the only relation that ideas can 
be conceived to have. It is admittedly absurd to say 
that one idea lies north or south of another; it should be 
equally absurd to say that one is later than another. 
For ideas as such are related, not temporally, but logi- 
cally, as expression of one inclusive conscious meaning. 
Apart from this idea of relation the different chapters of 
a book, for example, are related only as so many facts of 
paper and ink. So of any group of men. The fact of 
spatial congregation expresses truly enough the relation 
of their physical bodies, but except as they are aware of 
themselves as a group they have, as ideas, or minds, or 
persons, no relation whatever. On the other hand, it is 
by virtue of this idea of relation that each of the in- 
dividuals knows himself as himself and no one else. For, 
as already noted, an idea can know itself, can have a 
meaning of its own, only by contact with other ideas. 
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" Yet by no means may it be concluded from this that 
the individual is ' the product of the social order/ For^ 
apart from the irrelevance of the term 'product/ it 
should be remembered that the social order — that social 
situation by contrast to which the individual knows him- 
self — is never prior to the individual but contemporane- 
ous. And for him it is created and characterised by the 
very process of definition in which he defines and asserts 
himself. ... So far as the unity in question is a self- 
conscious unity^ this can mean only^ according to our 
definition^ that each member has come to an understand- 
ing with each and every other on the basis of a mutual 
recognition of personal ends. This will mean that by 
contrast with each and every other he has defined him- 
self. His individuality must then be quite as rich in 
content as that of the group itself. His ends must be 
equally significant. And as we shall see presently, he 
will be enabled, through just this conscious social rela- 
tion, to follow his own ends in individual freedom while 
fulfilling his obligation to the group. 

" Such being the social consciousness, we may now see 
what is meant by ' an increasing social consciousness.' 
In the individual, we have seen, an increase of conscious- 
ness means that the point of view of each moment has 
come to cover a wider range of his individual life. More 
and more he has ceased to live solely in the present and 
each present now includes a wider range of his life in 
other times and places. In like manner society may be 
said to grow in consciousness so far as each individual 
forms personal relations, and comes to terms of under- 
standing, with a wider range of his fellows. And thus, 
once more, we see that every increase of social conscious- 
ness involves an increasing self-consciousness in the in- 
dividuals concerned. For each new acquaintance that 
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yon make^ and each step toward a more intimate acquaint* 
ance^ means for yon a fresh act of comparison^ and a new 
distinction^ in the creation of which you give a new char- 
acter to yourself and thus arrive at an intenser and 
clearer self-consciousness. At the same time the con- 
sciousness of mutual relations is intensified and made 
clearer throughout your social group/' 

— Warner Fite: IndividualUm, pp. lOQ^ 103. 
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The Life-Spibal 



^^ABMIES OF ANGELS THAT SOAE, liEOIONS OF DE- 
MONS THAT LUEK." 

Man includes, in his genesis, the cell-life below 
him; are there higher entities likewise inclusive of 
him? Zeitgeist^ mob-mind, class spirit may well be 
more than metaphors. We seek to breathe a spirit- 
ual meaning into the material forms of the old my- 
thologies ; rather we should seek to know the spiritual 
entities of our own thought-cosmos. 

The social pressure about us is enormous. The 
supremacy of the self is constantly threatened, not 
only by uprisings in the subconscious part of the 
realm, but by the domination of new powers from its 
supra-conscious borders.^ Long-suppressed, for- 
gotten elements within would combine with unknown, 
mythical creatures from without for its complete 

1 " To any man there may come at times a consciousness that 
there blows, through all the articulations of his body, the wind 
of a spirit not whoUy his; that his mind rebels; that another 
girds him and carries him whither he would not." 

— SlBVEKBOK. 
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overthrow. While it is a question how much the 
individual mind should fall back upon the collective 
one out of which it has risen to self-recognition, it 
is a stiU greater question to what extent it should 
relegate its power to the forming of higher com- 
plexes of thought-activity. 

In the course of any development there may be 
movement which is not toward the highest goal ; that 
which to-day lies in the line of our potentialities, 
Daay, by the misdirected effort of to-morrow, be lost 
forever. The monkey can never attain the pinnacle 
now occupied by man, though for his progenitors, 
some aeons back, that height was a possibility. 
That is not progress, whatsoever advance it may 
mark, which does not leave the way open to further 
attainment. The evolutionary road had its col- 
lateral branches as well as its main line; there are 
doubtless many ways that one may go astray on 
the involution road. The vegetable kingdom stands 
a monument to that very error. The integration of 
the social insects has seemingly reached its goal. 
While the groups have differentiated to a certain ex- 
tent, there is no apparent involution. As an in- 
stance of the same sort Hmong men, the caste system 
of India has not tended to national growth. These 
group involutes were based on so low a degree of in- 
dividualisation that there has not been impetus suf- 
ficient to carry them beyond a slight variation. 

The problem of socialism for us to-day is the 
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problem that has confronted the structural unit in 
every development serial with our own, howsoever 
remote the period It comes to us in a somewhat 
different form perhaps from that which it assiuned 
for the polyp in the ages past ; but, from a biological 
point of view, the question at issue is the same: 
namely, collective versus individual consciousness. 

Nature's one increasing purpose through all her 
creatures is the forming of an ever higher type of 
consciousness. We cannot assert that purpose to 
culminate in man. There may be, as Shaler says, 
system within system of individualities in indefinite 
extension into the infinite of the minute as into the 
infinite of the great. Our senses enable us to per- 
ceive but a small range of the gamut of sight and 
sound ; it were strange if we were not likewise limited 
in our perception of life.^ 



" UP, THE PINNACUED GLOEY BEACHED, AND THE 
PBIDE OP MY SOUL WAS IN SIGHT.'' 

A coherent involution must then have for its 
formation an impelling and self-developing purpose. 

2** For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers^ nor things present, nor 
things to come, 

**Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature^ shaU be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord." 

— ROBCANS viii 
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It is not the resultant of physio-chemical forces, but 
of the directing idea behind them. The inward life 
of ideals, the purposes, the loyalties, of the com- 
ponent elements, determine the outward life of 
forms, customs and institutions of the larger unit. 
Through the realisation of individuality on the part 
of its elements, is established the form of that or- 
ganic unity which is the end of the involution. 
Herein lies the strongest argument to be found for 
the desirability of democratic over other institutions. 

For the hypothesis of involution, personality 
is a creative purpose, acting through a hierarchal 
series to the end that the series shall attain the unity 
of a synthetic whole. Being is not something com- 
plete and static, and therefore separate from mat- 
ter, but is a process of becoming. Matter and con- 
cept are relative terms, neither of which may exist 
without the other. Matter is the involutionary 
process looked at from the side of potentiality — of 
that which is as yet unrecdised, but which has the 
possibility of the unification. Form, or the concept, 
is the same process seen from the side of actuality — 
the unification recdised; it is the inner purpose or 
idea expressing itself concretely in material form. 
The transition from the potential, the differentiated, 
to the actual, the integrated, is involution. 

Being, therefore, for involution, as for Aristotle, 
is not something apart from the phenomenal world, 
but is its entelechy — a possibility made real, the 
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potential actualised For involution also, as for 
Aristotle, the idea and the matter may be in a way 
distinct in that the idea is not complete ; that is, the 
purpose is not known to the self .^ The involute, in 
that case, is subject to disintegration. Matter and 
form are one : the unit, or element, is matter to what 
lies above it in the scale ; the complex, or integrand, 
is form to what lies below it. This leads to a graded 
series of entities necessitating the time-process for 
their culmination. 

That which seems reality to us now, will lapse 
again into appearance; truth into error; perfection 
into imperfection; to integrate again into higher 
forms. 

8 Before the point was mooted "What is God?" 
No savage man inquired ''What am myself?" 

— Bbownuto. 
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" Is our whole instinctive belief in higher presences^ 
our persistent inner turning towards divine companion- 
ship^ to count for nothing? . . • 

" Firsts you and I^ just as we are in iiiis room; and 
the moment we get below that surface^ the unutterable 
absolute itself ! Doesn't this show a singularly indigent 
imagination? Isn't this brave universe made on a richer 
pattern, with room in it, for a long hierarchy of be- 
ings? . . . 

*' Every bit of us at every moment is part and parcel 
of a wider self, it quivers along various radii like the 
wind-rose on a compass, and the actual in it is continu- 
ously one with possibles not yet in our present sight. 
And just as we are co-conscious with our own momentary 
margin, may not we ourselves form the margin of some 
more really central self in things which is co-conscious 
with the whole of us? May not you and I be confluent 
in a higher consciousness, and confluently active there, 
though we now know it not? • • . The drift of all the 
evidence we have seems to me to sweep us very strongly 
towards the belief in some form of superhuman life with 
which we may, unknown to ourselves, be co-conscious* 
We may be in the universe as dogs and cats are in our 
libraries, seeing the books and hearing the conversation, 
but having no inkling of the meaning of it all." 

— William James: A Pluraliitic Vnivene. 

«7 
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The Plaint op the Sick Self in Isolation 

Back to the lif e-£onn ! Unify ! Unify ! 

Wed thy soul to the Purpose universal; 

Deeply feel toward the well-spring of harmony; 

Upward live^ and be glad. Trusty and cringe not. 

• ••••••• 

Soul that is self-bound^ turn from tiie darkness ; 
Sick is the lone life^ the Whole shall befriend thee. 
Live toward the vastness. Be glad. Trusty and cringe 

not. 
Fainting^ or failings all effort is God-ward; 
Under and over thee strives the Eternal. 

— James A. Mackereth. 

" Under a sheer evolutionary account of man^ the 
world of real persons^ the world of individual respon- 
sibility with its harmony of spontaneous dutifulness^ dis- 
appears. . . . The causality of self -consciousness — the 
causality that creates and incessantly re-creates in the 
light of its own Idea^ and by the attraction of it as an 
ideal originating in the self -consciousness purely — is 
the only complete causality^ because it is the only form 
of being that is unqualifiedly free. . . » The conception 
of evolution is founded at last and essentially in the con- 
ception of Progress : but this conception has no meaning 
at all except in the light of a goal; there can be no goal 
unless there is a Beyond for everything actual ; and there 
is no such Beyond except through a spontaneous 
ideal. . . . 

" Not the solitary God, but the whole World of Spirits 
including God, and united through recognition of him, 
is the real ' Prime Mover ' of which since the culmination 
of Greek philosophy we have heard so much. Its one- 
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ness is not that of a single inflexible Unit^ leaving no 
room for freedom in the many^ for a many that is reaUy 
many^ but is the oneness of uniting harmony^ of spon- 
taneous co-operation^ in which every member^ from inner 
initiative^ from native contemplation of the same Ideals 
joins in moving aU things changeable toward the common 
goal." 

— G. H. Howison: The Limits of Evolution. 
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The Wae Justified by the EvaLUTiONAE-Y 

Rhythm 



"SPIEITS, HIGH-DQWE&ED BUT IJMITED AND VEXED 



BY A DIVIDED AND DELUSIVE AIM." 



Before the individual knows it, he is involved in a 
complex which usurps his place in the scheme of 
things. His social wants grow apace with his in- 
dividualisation. The more highly specialised he be- 
comes, the greater his dependence on others. His 
interests are closely interwoven with the interests of 
the aggregate; likewise his activities. There is an 
exaltation to be had from forming part of a mighty 
whole ; few can resist the pleasure of the larger life- 
throb that comes with being one of many. Almost 
imperceptibly is man drawn into the vortex of the 
new unit — the social body. 

But while the development of the individual is 

largely dependent upon that of the social unit, it is 

not one with the development of that unit, A state 

may desire that a general mean of knowledge be 

spread among its people, but it does not look with 
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favour on independent judgment, nor on the scruples 
of individual conscience ; it wants obedience, and not 
criticism; self-restraint, not self-assertion. The 
growth of the individual in that which is most pecul- 
iar and distinctive in hiih was what made the politi- 
cal unity of Greece impossible. In its spirit of in- 
dividual self-abnegation lies the political strength 
of modern Japan. Although a society has the 
strongest interest in educating, training and organ- 
ising the powers of its members, that interest is in 
no wise concerned with the welfare of the individual 
and may be quite opposed to it. 

So nearly complete did man's conquest of the 
physical world seem prior to the beginning of the 
war, that humanity had come to look to thoughts 
and aspirations for the integration essential to its 
higher evolution. Strange to say, it was Rudolph 
Eucken, Germany's foremost philosopher, who was 
the chief exponent of jsuch spiritual compounding. 
A glance backward over the life-movement shows 
how unfounded was this hope; it is clear that from 
the biological point of view the idea exists, as 
Aristotle had it, in the world of matter and not 
apart from it. We have to recognise that a true 
involution — that is, one making for the manifesta- 
tion of a higher consciousness — requires a material 
good, as well as a spiritual one, for the basis of co- 
ordination. Otherwise it must needs project its 
spiritual hierarchy into some realm beyond our mor- 
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tal ken, after the maimer of religions generaUy. To 
him who questions this need of a material good as the 
basis of involution, I instance the phenomenal spread 
of Christian Science. What with the increase of 
cosmopolitanism and liberality of thought in mat- 
ters of religion, the day has long passed for a purely 
spiritual union. A {)erson who can worship with 
every belief, worships with none. The God of the 
involute is ever a jealous God, having no other gods 
before him, and his people are a chosen people. 

While the ties of race, language and social tradi- 
tions are strong for the binding of the socius, the 
ties of a conmion work are still more impelling. 
There is an organising quality appertaining thereto 
not to be foimd in other mutualities. And furthered 
as industrial involution is by patriotic sentiment 
and common legislation, the lines of demarcation for 
the human aggregate fall natursdly along state 
boundaries. 

But wherefore any segregating at all? The spirit 
of Christianity is that of a universal brotherhood. 
Why not one body for all peoples? Debarred from 
actual knowledge as we are by our position in the 
life-sequence, we cannot do better than to assume 
the same personal idealism for that higher level of 
being as for our own. And once we grant a self- 
defining consciousness to the State, we have postu- 
lated a society of beings like unto it ; its reality car- 
ries theirs. The oneness of a world at peace is not 
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to be achieved through the domg away with natural 
boundaries, but has to come through the harmony 
of many nations joined in " native contemplation of 
the same ideal." And first these have to attain to 
self-definition through struggle and conflict, for such 
is the evolution of the moral order, whatever the 
elements constituting it. 



**A SHADOW MOCKING A BJBAMTY WHOSE TB.UTH 
AVAILS NOT WHOLLY TO DISP£ESE THE FLITTING MIMIC 
CALLED UP BY ITSELF, AND SO BEMAINS PEEFLEXED 
AND NIGH PUT OUT BY ITS FANTASTIC FlELLOW'S 
WAVEEING GLEAM." 

The Great War has been ascribed to the failure of 
Christianity ; it were truer to say, paradoxical as it 
may seem, that' this war could not have come about 
unless Christianity had succeeded of its purpose. 
That national integrity obtains in the present 
cataclysm denotes a higher degree of self-abnegation 
and personal sacrifice than the world has hitherto 
known. A loyalty sufficiently powerful to inspire 
great masses of individuals to give their lives without 
hope of personal gain or sense of national wrong, 
must needs be imbued with the spirit of a religious 
movement. Such unity of action as we are witness- 
ing is possible only if the community of feeling is 
that of Christian brotherhood. The patriotism of 
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French and Grerman soldier alike is ascribable only 
to consciousness of contact with some higher being. 
Characterised as no previous conflict has been by 
the sudden awakening of the individual to something 
above and beyond himself, the war now waging is a 
religious war in the deepest sense — and this be- 
cause Christianity has raised man to the perception 
of a life beyond self. 

Religion has throughout history been the amal- 
gamating principle in the building up and mainte- 
nance of national character. Indeed, the superiority 
of Christianity over other religions is best attested 
by the fact that the Christian era is marked as no 
other has been by the rise and growth of many na- 
tions. The Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, the giving of self, are manifestly fac- 
tors making for integration ; and it is to these, in the 
last analysis, that the superhuman entities now con- 
tending with one another for the survival of the 
fittest owe their existence. Christ's mission was to 
bring to man the knowledge of a higher life. His 
teachings make it most clear that the way to this 
life is through social cohesion — ^^ When (even) two 
or three are gathered together in my name there am 
I in the midst of them.*' In the light of this, who 
shall say that the Lord of Hosts is not with each 
and every nation that goes forth to battle calling 
on His name? Certain it is that the community of 
spirit basic to an efficient state organisation, to say 
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nothing of the sense of oneness obtaining from mili- 
tary discipline, is creative of a national over-soul 
or consciousness. We have to regard the years of 
its peace as constituting for a nation its period of 
spiritual gestation. Men had long to dwell together 
in Christian amity before they could know that it is 
^^Ourself, not ourselves, that makes for ri^teous- 
ness." Because the time is now ripe for the mani- 
festation of these super-personal entities which we 
caU nations is proof conclusive that the mission of the 
Galilean is accomplished. 

And in that day there will be war and rumours of 
war, for it is only through a common peril that all 
the citizens of a state may be brought to the joy of 
unity. War offers as naught else the supreme mo- 
ment for the transcending of self. Socialist and 
suffragette witness to the fact that individual differ- 
ences are quickly forgotten in the identity of its 
purpose. Is war then the consequent of religion? 
Yes, — if our vision be limited to the historical 
range; but given the whole life-spiral we see that 
differentiation and integration function together for 
the upward movement, and the struggle for existence 
characterises the one, as altruism the other. But if 
war is the consequent of religion, religion is the con- 
sequent of war — such is their serial order in our 
experiencing. We have to remember that these su- 
perhuman entities we call nations must submit in 
their turn to a competition for survival of the fit- 
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test. And because reason is not only generated by 
involution, but i^ the necessary condition of progress 
through it, international adjustment will come in its 
own good time.^ 

1^0 God, the Creator and Preserver of all mankind, we 
humbly beseedi Thee for all sorts and conditions of men; that 
Thou wouldest be pleased to make Thy ways known unto 
them; Thy saving health unto all nations. • • . Amen.** 
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''Somewhere there are still peoples and herds^ but 
not with us^ my brethren: with us there are states. 

"The state? What is that? Well, now open your 
ears, for now I deliver my sentence on the death of 
peoples. 

" The state is called the coldest of all cold monsters. 

And coldly it lieth; and this lie creepeth out of its mouth: 

' I, the state, am the people.' 

• ••••••• 

" Far too many are born: for the superfluous the state 
was invented. 

" Behold, behold, how it allureth them, the much-too- 
many! How it devoureth, oheweth, and masticateth 
them! 

" ' On earth there is nothing greater than I ; God's 
regulating finger am I,' thus the monster howleth. 
And not only those with long ears and short sight sink 
upon their knees ! 

" Alas, even within you, ye great souls, the state whis- 
pereth its gloomy lies! Alas! it findeth out the rich 
hearts which are eager to squander themselves ! 

" It will give tfou anything if yott adore it, the new 
idol: thus it buyeth for itself the splendour of your vir- 
tue and the glance of your proud eyes. 

" With you the state will bait the hook for the much- 
too-many! Ay, a piece of hellish machinery was in- 

83 
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Tented then^ a horse of deaths rattling in the attire of 
godlike honours ! 

"Ay, this death of many was invented then^ death 
which praiseth itself as life: verily, a welcome service 
unto all preachers of death ! " 

Thus spake Zarathustra. 

— Nietzsche. 

" In speaking at such a moment of the community of 
mankind viewed simply as an ideal of the future, there 
are two matters which, as I believe, we ought to bear in 
mind. First: its members will not be merely individual 
human beings, nor yet mere collections or masses of 
human beings, however vast, but conmiunities of some 
sort, communities such as, at any stage of civilisation in 
which the great community is to be raised to some higher 
level of organisation, already exist. Ethical individual- 
ism has been, in the past, one great foe of the great com- 
munity. Ethical individualism, whether it takes the 
form of democracy or of the irresponsible search on the 
part of individuals for private happiness or for any 
other merely individual good, will never save mankind. 
Equally useless, however, for the attainment of hu- 
manity's great end would be any form of mere ethical 
collectivism, that is, any view which regarded the good 
of mankind as something which masses or crowds or dis- 
organised collections of men should win. . . . 

" The detached individual is an essentially lost being. 
That ethical truth lies at the basis of the Pauline doc- 
trine of original sin. It lies also at the basis of the 
pessimism with which the ancient southern Buddhism 
of the original founder of that faith, Gotama Buddha, 
viewed the life of man. The essence of the life of the 
detached individual is, as Gotama Buddha said, an un- 
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quendiable desire for bliss^ a desire which 'hastens to 
enjoyment, and in enjoyment pmes to feel desire/ 
Train such a detached individual by some form of highly 
civilised cultivation, and you merely show him what 
Paul called ' the law/ The law thus shown he here- 
upon finds to be in opposition to his self-will. Sin, as 
the Pauline phrase has it, * revives/ 

" The individual, brought by his very cultivation to a 
clearer consciousness of the conflict between his self- 
will and the social laws which tradition inflicts upon 
him, flnds a war going on in his own members. His 
life hereupon becomes only a sort of destruction of what 
is dearest to him. For as a social be&g, he has to 
recognise both the might of his social order and the 
dignity of its demands. But as a detached individual, 
he naturally hates restraint; that is, as Paul says, he 
hates the law. . • . There can be no true international 
life unless the nations remain to possess it. There can 
never be a spiritual body unless that body, like the 
ideal Pauline church, has its many members. The citi- 
zens of the world of the future will not lose their dis- 
tinct countries. What will pass away will be that in- 
sistent mutual hostility which gives to the nations of 
to-day, even in times of peace, so many of the hateful 
and distracting characters of a detached individual man. 
In case of human individuals, the sort of individualism 
which is opposed to the spirit of loyalty, is what I have 
already called the individualism of the detached individ- 
ual, the individualism of the man who belongs to no com- 
munity which he loves and to which he can devote him- 
self with all his heart, and his soul, and his mind, and 
his strength. In so far as liberty and democracy, and 
independence of soul, mean that sort of individualism, 
they never have saved men and never can save men. 
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For mere detachment^ mere self-wiU^ can never be sat- 
isfied with itself^ can never win its goal. What saves 
us on any level of hmnan social life is onion." 

— Botce: The If ope of ike Great Communtty: 

The Yale Review, January^ 1916. 

The Elder Soldier in the Brotherhood to 

THE Younger 

Dear comrade^ at whose feet thus now I kneel^ 

Of yon perhaps so soon to be seen no more — 
Here I give you my charge^ that afterwards remembering 

and desiring me^ 
You may find me in these others. 

Slowly out of their faces I will emerge to you — lo! I 

swear it^ 
By the falling rain and dimpled thunderclouds in the 

East I swear it — 
[To become your life whom I have loved so long] 
With love absorbings joy and blessedness enclosings 
I will emerge to you. 

That you now to other comrades^ and these again to 
others^ 

Over the whole world may bear the glad covenant^ per- 
fected, finished — 

To form an indissoluble union and compact, a brother- 
hood unalterable. 

Far-pervading, fresh and invisible as the wind, united 
in Freedom — 

A golden circle of stamens, hidden beneath the petals of 
humanity. 

And guarding the sacred ark. 
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Through heroisms and deaths and sacrifices^ 

Through love^ faithful love and.comradeship^ at last 
emancipating the soul into that other realm (of free- 
dom and joy) into which it is permitted to no mortal to 
enter — 

Thus to realise the indissoluble compact^ to reveal the 
form of humanity. 

— Edward Carpenter: Tdtwardu 
Detnocracff, pp. 277-8. 

Our slender life runs rippling by^ and glides 
Into the silent hollow of the past; 

What is there that abides 
To make the next age better for the last? 

Is earth too poor to give us 

Something to live for here that shall outlive us? 

• • • . . • . 

Loves^ hates^ ambitions^ and immortal fires^ 
Are tossed pell-mell together in the grave. 
But stay ! no age was e'er degenerate^ 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate^ 
For in our likeness still we shape our fate. 

Ah; there is something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic's sneer. 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life's narrow bars 

To claim its birthright with the hosts of heaven; 

• ••••••• 

A conscience more divine than we, 
A gladness fed with secret tears, 
A vexing, forward-reaching sense 
Of some more noble permanence; • . • 
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Yea, Manhood hath a wider span 
And larger privilege of life than man. 

— Lowell: The Commemoration Ode. 

" So long as a common crowd-compelling emotion binds 

Into one any nmnber of otherwise independent crowds^ 

war will not arise between them; and this is the only 

force by which war can be banished. If the whole 

world were to be thus united unto a single overcrowd, 

war would cease, so long as that union of crowds lasted; 

and that would be so long and so long only as a single 

ideal animated in common a number of previously indis- 

pendent crowds, large enough to impose it upon all the 

rest, if necessary by overwhelming force. Armageddon 

will be the last battle between the last two overcrowds 

into which the world will some day consolidate, and that 

battle is still doubtless far away in the depths of the 

future. When it has been fought the ideal of the victors 

will be called 'good,' and that of the vanquished ' evil,' 

or in the language of the first prophet that foretold it, it 

will be a battle between Christ and Antichrist. After it 

there will be peace on earth so long as the overcrowd 

endures. 

• ••• ■ . • • 

. . . Internal peace follows but does not cause the for- 
mation of an overcrowd, and so too righteousness arises 
in ,an organised and healthy society but does not, as 
an ideal to be attained, cause the formation of such a 
society on any world-embracing scale; and that not- 
withstanding that it has been preached and propagated 
by enthusiastic generations of excellent men, sacrificing 
their lives in the endeavour to extend it throughout the 
world. Similarly the possession of a common humanity 
has not amounted to very much as an international 
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crowd-compelling force. The ' enthusiasm of humanity * 
has ever been but the passion of the elect. The great 
mass of mankind does not feel it, and will not feel it 
till humanity has been welded into an overcrowd by 
some more potent force. That enthusiasm also would 
appear to be consequential rather than creative. If hu- 
manity — the whole race of man — could be threatened 
by the inhabitants of some other planet about to invade 
the Earth, humanity would group itself into a single 
organised crowd fast enough, having a common inde- 
pendent exterior crowd to hate and fear; but as no such 
object of conunon hostility is as yet apparent, humanity 
is not now affected by any common emotion powerful 
enough to weld it into a crowd able to absorb nations 
and subordinate their several patriotisms. 

— Sir Martin Conway: The Crowd 

in Peace and War. 
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^^IN COMFUCTED MAN BEGINS ANEW A TENDENCY 
TO GOD. PROGNOSTICS TOLD MAn's NEAR APPROACH ; 

SO IN man's self arise august anticipations, sym- 
bols, TYPES OF A DIM SPLENDOUR EVER ON BEFORE IN 
THAT ETERNAL CIRCLE LIFE PURSUES." 



Granted that man is in his turn a structural unit, 
it by no means follows that he is the heir of the ages. 
Is man the unit of the fifth cosmic period? This is 
the question we have now to settle, and a most vital 
one it is. But before considering man's claim to the 
line of ascent, let us look to the pretensions of his 
rivals. First among these, to the best of our judg- 
ment, stand the ants and bees. If co-operation and 
mutuality of endeavour are the criteria of progres- 
sive involution surely we find it here. But notwith- 
standing the integration of the social insects has led 
to highly organised involutes, it has so far as we are 
able to determine reached its culmination* While 
the groups have differentiated to a certain extent, 

they, show no potentiality for the forming of larger 

03 
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complexes. And with the Articulata thus put to the 
side, there is none to dispute man's right, for he 
combines in himself, as does no other vertebrate, the 
essential features of a structural unit. 

Man possesses in a high degree that plasticity 
which rendered the unit, whatsoever its biological 
period, peculiarly sensitive to outward influences. 
He has also the great activity which has given him 
an increasing perception of the nature of the en- 
vironment. And above all is he distinguished by 
those powers of concentration and quick response 
that have ever characterised his predecessors in the 
life chain. In man the psychical functions of the 
organic living network have reached their highest 
development thus far. Furthermore he stands in 
the same structural relation to the social congeries 
that earlier units stood to their respective colony 
formations. And because of his ability to respond 
more effectively to his environment than his fellow- 
creatures of the present evolutionary period, the 
more insistent and imperative is the need on his part 
of the larger adjustments coming through involu- 
tion. 

The human social composite is in its turn serial 
with the previous colony formations. Chromid, 
Cell, Gastrea, and Annelid, each in its turn passed 
through the same stages of development as are to be 
traced in the growth of a sovereignty. Nor does 
the social body fail to meet the criteria of an organic 
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structure. It is self-maintaining and self-perpetu- 
ating. It also simulates an individual in the inter- 
action of its part-processes and like him opposes 
aberration from the main direction of its purpose. 
The question of physical connection among the com- 
ponents of the social entity should give us no trouble, 
since, for any colony formation, whatsoever its sta- 
tus, this resolves itself into an inquiry as to the 
transference of stimuli, and manifestly it is imma- 
terial whether filaments or wires serve this purpose. 
That there is a certain type of physiognomy char- 
acteristic of a nation goes to show a spirit peculiarly 
its own. And so we might continue with the analogy 
indefinitely — through language, literature, cus- 
toms. 

If social systems are of organic growth, it must 
be possible to discover in them some definite prin- 
ciple of life. This principle I take to be the moral 
law. But it will be said that the standard of con- 
duct is constantly changing, that it is never exactly 
the same even in the most similar countries, or in 
two successive generations in the same country. 
Very true, but this extreme mutability of the stand- 
ards of action is due rather to intellectual varia- 
tion than to a change in the moral instinct. For, 
as Buckle puts it, ^^ there is, unquestionably, nothing 
to be found in the world which has undergone so lit- 
tle change as those great dogmas of which moral sys- 
tems are composed. To do good to others; to sac- 
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rifice for their benefit your own wishes ; to love your 
neighbour as yourself; to forgive your enemies; to 
restrain your passions; to honour your parents; to 
respect those who are set over you; — these and a 
few others are the sole essentials of morals ; but they 
have been known for thousands of years, and not one 
jot or tittle has been added to them by all the ser- 
mons, homilies, and text-books which moralists and 
theologians have been able to produce. • . ." Have 
we not here the invariants of our group-analysis? 

The Eastern religions conceive humanity as a be- 
ing spiritual and eternal,^ manifesting itself in time 
in a series of generations. Ancestor-worship is a 
recognition of this continuous life. The progress 
of mankind marks in Oriental thought the develop- 
ment of an entity of which the individual is the 
structural element. 

The concept of the state as a unified organism 
dates back to Ezekiel, who likens Jerusalem to a man. 
Cicero finds all stages of human life reproduced in 
the history of Rome. St. Augustine generalises the 
simile, if simile it was, to humanity as a whole. Pas- 
cal leaves no doubt as to his attitude, for he says: 
"We must look upon the continuity of the human 
race throughout the centuries as the continued ex- 
istence and progressive experience of a single hu- 

iFrom the static or dynamic point of view, man is Teally 
and fundamentally an abstraction; reality belongs to hu- 
manity alcme. 

— AUGUSTE COMTE. 
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man being." On the other hand, Max Nordau ex- 
presses the view of many thinkers concerning this 
anthropomorphic interpretation of history in the 
remark : ^^ Paracelsus came much nearer the truth 
when he called each man a microcosm, a world in 
himself.'* And the marvel of it all is that biology 
has found a synthesis inclusive of both interpreta- 
tions. 



**. . . AND THIS TO FILL US WITH SEGABD FOB MAN, 
WITH APPREHENSION OF HIS PASSING WORTH, DESIRE 
TO WORK HIS PROPER NATURE OUT, AND ASCERTAIN 
HIS RANK AND FINAL PLACE." 

If the factors of evolution were as definitely de- 
fined as we once supposed, there would be little diffi- 
culty in setting up those of involution. Natural se- 
lection would find its counter-part in altruism; sur- 
vival of the fittest, in self-sacrifice; the struggle for 
existence, in co-operation. But with the recent 
change in the point of view of Evolutionists, the first 
have become greatly transformed so that one may 
not readily distinguish between the operators mak- 
ing for variation and those which are integrative in 
character. For instance, where we once read, "If 
there had been no struggle for existence, there would 
have been no adaptation and no improvement," we 
now read, " If there had been no struggle for exist- 
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ence, there would have been no destruction of forma 
already risen or arising."^ 

Manifestly the effort has been to bridge the chasm 
between the unit and its component to the end that 
the Darwinian movement might be continuous. If 
altruism could be smuggled into the system of things, 
then integration would be seen to be a factor of 
evolution — a ** neglected " one, to be sure, but one 
upon which emphasis could be placed as occasion re- 
quired. 

Although it is not possible to define the higher life- 
processes in terms of the lower, we are able to in- 
duce from the previous involutions of the life-move- 
ment certain elements that will at least point the 
way for the human unit. This is where the group 
analysis stands us in good stead. 

Even as early as the second period the structural 
unit showed a certain degree of individual variation 
— a characteristic which became more marked with 
each succeeding period, the greater complexity of 
the organism rendering such increase possible. 
With the increase in differentiation went a growing 
augmentation of the compounding or socialising 
tendency. The importance of a right balancing of 
these two forces finds negative testimony in the many 
colony formations that have failed of the organic 
unity essential to integration, not to mention the 

2 Kobschikbkt: Naturwissensehaftliehe Wochenschrift, vol. 
«iv. 
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countless individuals that have dropped out from the 
life-procession in its triumphal march down the ages. 

While there have been with each period many 
types of colony formations as a result of the lapsing 
into heterogeneity of the composite organism, only 
one of these has at any time attained to the unity 
creative of a higher life-form. If these serial units, 
unlike as they are in structure, can be said to have 
any characteristic in common, it is that of being 
close to the life-stock and varying in the direction of 
the life-principle. Furthermore, the communal-self 
was ever dependent upon the complete energising of 
the forces composing it. And so it is that Germany 
was the first of the sovereignties to achieve a national 
consciousness. But is its Kultur that of the gen- 
eral trend of civilisation.^ That is the vital ques- 
tion. 

Although it is not possible to draw the line clearly 
between the differentiative and integrative factors, 
we may generalise to this extent : The first are more 
concerned with inherited tendencies, while the second 
have to do largely with the acquired characteristics 
induced by education and environment. 

m 

" FOB WHEEEFORE MAKE ACCOUNT OF FEVEEISH 
STABTS OF BESTLESS MEMBEBS OF A DOBMANT 

WHOLE? BUT WHEN FULL BOUSED, EACH GIANT- 

LDffB AWAKE, EACH SINEW STBUN6, THE 6BEAT HEABT 
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PULSING FAST, HE SHALL START UP AND STAND ON HIS 
OWN EABTH, THEN SHALL HIS LONG TRIUMPHANT 

MARCH BEGIN, THENCE SHALL HIS BEING DATE, 

THUS WHOLLY ROUSED, WHAT HE ACHIEVES SHALL BE 
SET DOWN TO HIM." 

If morality has reverted, as it seemingly has, 
to ideals antedating even those of Attila, it is be- 
cause the factors of evolution remain unaltered. 
Treitschke rewrites Nietzsche with a change of the 
structural unit, and evolution begins over again. 
The psychic entities that have replaced us in the 
scheme of things must needs evolve a morality of 
their own, for ours, even at its best, belongs to the 
pre-evolutionary period. Nations, like boys, have 
to pass through the school of experience — they are 
not born with a moral sense.^ 

There can be no doubt that the social conscience, 
inasmuch as it has to do with larger relations and 
greater complexities, is destined ultimately to tran- 
scend the individual conscience. Would we further 
its development, we must hold it responsible alike for 
Titanic and jitney disaster even at the loss of per- 

<The deliberate inculcation of hate by song and verse, the 
adoption of the methods of the bloodthirsty Barbarossa, and 
all the strange morbid religious utterances, show that the 
entire German nation at the present time suffers from an epi- 
demic psychosis of an unmistakable significance, and prob- 
ably inseparable from real involution. 

— Allak McLake Hamilton: 
North American Review, June, 1915. 
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sonal responsibility. The one virtue left to us as 
individuals in view of the biological chasm yawning 
at our feet is loyalty, — ^^ our country ; right or 
wrong, our country " — for the way to the larger 
loyalty is through the lesser. Civilisations at their 
height are inevitably marked by vice; for vice is 
the logical consequence of the impersonal attitude 
toward one's fellows that necessarily goes with great 
numbers and the compounding process. 

Although the social conscience is to be compre- 
hensive of a greater good, until that conscience is 
fully evolved there will doubtless be many Lusitania 
wrongs of one sort or another. Since there is no 
reconciling the standards of diplomacy with our per- 
sonal ideals our only consolation while undergoing 
the throes of integration is that Nature has evinced 
an increasing purpose through all her creations for 
the forming of a higher type of consciousness. 

Are the finer powers of personality then to count 
for naught in this summing up process whose total 
is the corporate consciousness? For answer let us 
look back once more to the invariants of the life- 
group. We find there was always the giving up of 
self — the functioning for a common cause. Ah, 
but first there was a self worth the giving ! Evolu- 
tion saw to that. The period of differentiation was 
a long one even for the cell, and it grew ever longer 
as the unit rose in the scale of complexity. The in- 
volutionary process was based at every rise upon 
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the highest yariation consistent with organic unity 
— as shown in the lower stages by free-swimming 
propensities ; in the higher, by spontaneity of action 
generally. Indeed, there is great danger that an 
involute may have its rise in too low a degree of in- 
dividualisation to permit of its forming a link in the 
life-sequence. With the large majority of its citi- 
zens barely over the edge of illiteracy, Germany may 
have come prematurely to the sense of a national 
self. From the point of view of our democratic ideal 
there is not the requisite heterogeneity among its ele- 
ments to make life more than efficient for the day. 
On the other hand, the democratic ideal may be sub- 
versive of the necessary homogeneity for the inform- 
ing of an organic whole. However that may be, it 
is interesting to note that the emphasis France has 
placed upon individual development is not telling 
against its spirit of loyalty. 

Another invariant of the group-analysis, and one 
that is concomitant with the self-development of the 
element. Is the sense of conscious adjustment with 
his fellows. This means political wisdom and vir- 
tue — in a word, democracy. Says Mr. Graham 
Wallas : " The very existence of the Great Society 
requires that there should be found in each genera- 
tion a certain number of men and women whose de- 
sire for the good of others is sufficiently reliable and 
continuous to ensure that they will carry out the 
duty of originating leadership (mere dexterous self- 
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advancement does not originate) either in adminis- 
tration or thought. Whoever has known any such 
men will accept the statement, which they themselves 
constantly make, that no ambition, however lofty, 
would be sufficient to carry them through the unex- 
citing toil, the constant disappointments, the ever 
present uncertainty of result, which are involved in 
the intellectual organisation of a modern conunu- 
nity." * 

Although material conditions, habits and senti- 
ments are necessary to the welding of a people, they 
do not suffice to give rise to the new life. That has 
its inception alone in the spiritual bond of common 
ideals. Only thus is the individual bom again. 
" America is not the government," says Mary Antin ; 
** it is a spiritual state. America is a matter of the 
inner man.'* Need we fear that personal worth and 
aspiration are lost to the involute when thus essen- 
tial even to its inauguration?^ 

4 GsAHAM Wallas: The Oreat Society, p. 146. 

BThe old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

— TEximoir. 
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" The essential fact in man's history to my sense is 
the slow unfolding of a sense of community with his kind, 
of the possibilities of co-operations leading to scarce- 
dreamt-of collective powers, of a synthesis of the 
species, of the development of a common general idea, 
a common general purpose out of a present confusion. 
In that awakening of the species, one's own personal 
being lives and moves — a part of it and contributing 
to it. One's individual existence is not so entirely cut 
off as it seems at first; one's entirely separate individu- 
ality is another, a profounder, among the subtle inherent 
delusions of the human mind. Between you and me as 
we set our minds together, and between us and the rest 
of mankind, there is something, something real, something 
that rises through us and* is neither you nor me, that 
comprehends us, that is thinking here and using me and 
you to play against each other in that thinking just as 
my finger and thumb play against each other as I hold 
this pen with which I write. ... I see myself in life 
as part of a great physical being that strains and I be- 
lieve grows towards Beauty, and of a great mental being 
that strains and I believe grows towards knowledge and 
power. In this persuasion that I atn a gatherer of ex- 
perience, a mere tentacle that arranged thought beside 
thought for this Being of the Species, this Being that 
grows beautiful and powerful, in this persuasion I find 
the ruling idea of which I stand in need, the ruling idea 

that reconciles and adjudicates among my warring mo- 
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lives. In it I find both concentration of myself and 
escape from myself^ in a word^ I find Salvation/* 

— H. G. Wells: JFtr*^ and Last Things. 

'* The problem of living in this modem world is the 
problem of finding room in it. The crowd principle is 
so universally at work through modern life that the 
geography of the world has been changed to conform 
to it. We live in crowds. We get our living in crowds. 
We are amused in herds. Civilisation is a list of cities. 
Cities are the huge central dynamos of all being. The 
power of a man can be measured to-day by the mile^ 
the number of miles between him and the city; that is^ 
between him and what the city stands for — the centre 
of mass. 

" The crowd principle is the first principle of produc- 
tion. The producer who can get the most men together 
and the most dollars together controls the market; and 
when he once controls the market^ instead of merely 
getting the most men and the most dollars^ he can get 
all the men and all the dollars. Hence the corporation 
in production. 

" The crowd principle is the first principle of dis- 
tribution. The man who can get the most men to buy 
a particular thing from him can buy the most of it^ and 
therefore buy it the cheapest^ and therefore get more 
men to buy from him ; and having bought this particular 
thing cheaper than all men could buy it^ it is only a step 
to selling it to all men; and then^ having all the men 
on one thing and all the dollars on one thing, he is able 
to buy other things for nothing, for everybody, and sell 
them for a little more than nothing to everybody. Hence, 
the department store — the sjnadicate of department 
stores — the crowd principle in commerce. 
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" The value of a piece of land is the number of foot- 
steps passing by it in twenty-four hours. The value of 
a railroad is the number of people near it who cannot 
keep still. If there are a great many of tjiese people^ 
the railroad runs its trains for them. If there are only 
a few^ though they be heroes and prophets^ Dantes, 
Savonarolas^ and George Washingtons, trains shall not be 
run for them. The railroad is the characteristic prop- 
erty and symbol of property in this modern age^ and 
the entire value of a railroad depends upon its getting 
control of a crowd — either a crowd that wants to be 
where some other crowd is^ or a crowd that wants a 
great many tons of something that some other crowd 
has. 

"When we turn from commerce to philosophy, we 
find the same principle running through them both. 
The main thing in the philosophy of to-day is the ex- 
traordinary emphasis of environment and heredity. A 
man's destiny is the way the crowd of his ancestors 
ballot for his life. His soul — if he has a soul — is an 
atom acted upon by a majority of other atoms. • • • 

" At the same time, I am glad that I have known and 
faced, and that I shall have to know and face, the 
Crowd Fear. 

" I know in some dogged, submerged, and speechless 
way that it is not a true fear. And yet I want to move 
along the sheer edge of it all my life. I want it. I 
want all men to have it, and to keep having it, and to 
keep conquering it. I have seen that no man who has 
not felt it, who does not know this huge numbing, num- 
berless fear before the crowd, and who may not know it 
again almost any moment, will ever be able to lead the 
crowd, glory In it, die for it, or help it. Nor will any 
man who has not defied it, and lifted his soul up naked 
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and alone before it and cried to God^ ever interpret the 
crowd or express the will of the crowd, or hew out of 
earth and heaven what the crowd wants. 

"We want to help to express and fulfil a crowd civ- 
ilisation, we want to share the crowd life, to express 
what people in crowds feel — the great crowd sensa- 
tions, excitements, the inspirations and depressions of 
those who live and struggle with crowds. 

''We want to face, and face grimly, implacably, the 
main facts, the main emotions men are having to-day. 
And the main emotion men are having to-day about our 
modem world is that it is a crowded world, that in the 
nature of the case its civilisation is a crowd civilisation. 
Every other important thing for this present age to 
know must be worked out from this one. It is the 
main thing with which our religion has to deal, the 
thing our literature is about, and the thing our arts will 
be obliged to express. Any man who makes the attempt 
to consider or interpret anything either in art or life 
without a true understanding of the crowd principle as 
it is working to-day, without a due sense of its central 
place in all that goes on around us, is a spectator in 
the blur and bewilderment of this modern world, as 
helpless in it, and as childish and superficial in it, as a 
Greek god at the World's Fair, gazing out of his still 
Olympian eyes at the Midway Pleasance." 

— Gerald Stanley Lee : Crowds, pp. 1^, 82. 

" Biology never stops and never can stop in its deal- 
ings with any animal by regarding it as just an animal 
in an unrestrained sense. It always deals with some 
particular kind or species of animal. The fish must be 
treated as a fish, and the bird as a bird. Neither can be 
disposed of by merely attending to such general at- 
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tributes as need for food and propagation^ common to 
both^ and to all animals. 

** In exactly the same way is it impossible for biology 
to consider man as just an animal. If it touches him 
at all it must touch him as the human animal. Con- 
fusion of thought in this matter^ not only among laymen 
but among many biologists^ is amazing^ and has led to 
the most bizarre speculations about man^ some of these 
being truly direful in their effects on human outlook and 
conduct. 

" In the light of this simple zoological principle^ such 
creations as Friedrich Nietzsche's ' Blonde Beast ' is 
seen to have just as much and just as little claim to 
serious attention as have satyrs and centaurs. Because 
man retains some of the attributes of his animal an- 
cestors which may come to the front in their ancient^ 
or even in augmented force^ under exceptional condi- 
tions^ as in feeble-mindedness and insanity^ it does not 
follow that all men should be looked upon as insane or 
feeble-minded. 

" So biology^ having been drawn into this discussion 
by showing that it would sanction war in such special 
cases as that symbolised by the hungry man and the 
loaf of breads is bound to repel the attempt to make it 
justify war generally, especially since that involves the 
attempt to hamper biology in the use of one of her best 
established, most cherished procedures — that of treat- 
ing each animal on the basis of its most distinctive at- 
tributes. While biology freely admits that the hungry 
man, like any other hungry animal, is bound to steal 
food or fight for it if necessary, it is at the same time 
compelled by the facts to recognise that as a human 
animal, endowed with reason, and foresight, and inven- 
tive talent, and humane sentiments, man dehumanises 
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himself if he does not use these endowments to forestall 
situations that would make hunger press thus severely 
upon him. 

" There is a famous saying that man does not live by 
bread alone. This is better biology by a thousand times 
than those inculcations which would have his life de- 
pend chiefly on his general animal attributes and ignore 
for the most part those attributes that make him a special 
kind of animal^ namely a rational^ an esthetic^ a morale 
and a religious animal. Nobody^ and especially no 
biologist^ can notice too particularly that the man who 
does not live by bread alone^ is exactly the man we call 
civilised. While in the savage state he does live by 
food chiefly^ his outgrowing this is just what carries him 
into the civilized state." 

— William E. Ritter: War, Science 

and Civilisation, p. 2. 

" The intrinsic significance of Life's fundamental facts 
cannot be grasped from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual. Death seems absurd, yet no mother ever gave 
birth to a child but in pains and pangs, and many dis- 
eases are inherent in normal growth; vicarious suffering 
seems supremely unjust, yet it is blessed. In the course 
of ages, man, through his efforts to understand life and 
himself, has worked out correspondences between the 
individual and the universal and codified these in dog^ 
mas, laws, and rules supposed to express absolute right 
and truth. But even the best-tested of them are not 
wholly true; several alternatives for judgment and action 
remain open in every case. It is impossible to settle 
the question once and for all as to which is better for the 
soul, wealth or poverty, comfort or suffering. . . . The 
fact is, that man can think only as an individual, while 
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life's essence is supra-individual^ so that no system of 
set beliefs may claim to be wholly right. 

" This fundamental truth has become clear once again 
to the few reflective among those citizens of the belliger- 
[ ent states who espoused the cause of their country un- 

reservedly. They find that in doing so they have lost 
themselves and are now nothing but cells in the body of 
their nation^ wholly ruled and controlled by forces and 
motives supra-individual; that this has made them fit 
to commit deeds (both bad and good) altogether alien 
to their individual character ; and that^ diminished though 
they be as personalities^ — having lost in particular the 
capacity of impartial thought^ — they live a life fuller 
than ever before^ because consciously sharing that of a 
greater whole; they find last^ and generally to their in- 
tense surprise^ that they deem perfectly right and natural 
now the state and way of war. 

" The passive onlooker is^ as a rule^ unable to under- 
stand this. According to him^ war is a beastly business 
all through^ and no noble deeds of sacrifice and courage 
can redeem the essential atrocity of manslaughter. But 
then he judges as an individual^ and war cannot be un- 
derstood from that point of view^ beings as it is^ an ex- 
pression of supra-individual necessity." 

— Hermann Eetserung: Atlantic 
Monthly, February, 1916. 
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^^ NOB SHALL I DEEM MAN's OBJECT SEBVED^ HIS END 

attained, his genuine stbenoth put faiely 
fobth, while only hebe and thebe a stab dispels 
the dabkness, hebe and thebe a towebin6 mind 
o'eblooks its pbostbate fellows: when the 
host is out at once to the desfaib of night, 
when all mankind alike is febfected, equal in 
full-blown powebs then, not till then, i 

SAY, BEGINS MAN's GENEBAL INFANCY." 

There is an old Icelandic myth which tells of the 
discomfiture that the god Thor underwent at the 
hands of the giants, who set him the task of lifting 
the Midgard Serpent, a snake so great that it 
reached round the entire earth, but by illusion was 
made to appear the size and shape of an ordinary 
cat. Our failure to solve the education problem is 
due to a similar misconception — what we take for 
the child-mind is a psychic entity as world-embrac- 
ing as the Midgard Serpent, and, like the mighty 
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Thor, we have need to summon all of our divine 
power if we would wrestle with it effectively. 

Never before in the history of civilisation has the 
crowd taken so important a place in the affairs of 
mankind. The substitution of the unconscious ac- 
tion of groups for the conscious activity of individ- 
uals is the most marked characteristic of our age. 
The collective mind is coming to be an ever-greater 
menace to the individual. Of no country is this 
truer than of our own, the land of the common 
school. We train our children to gregarious habits 
of thought and action, and then are surprised that 
they fail to meet the intellectual and moral standards 
of individual growth and development. Our educa- 
tion system is indeed out of joint, and in a far 
deeper sense than we are aware. 

It is a recognised fact that an agglomeration of 
men will present, under certain influences, character- 
istics very different from those of the individuals 
composing it. Children are " but men of lesser 
growth," and, inasmuch as their individuality is not 
yet established, are all the more subject to collective 
impulses. In the bringing together of large num- 
bers in schools, we set in operation most powerful 
forces making for the crowd-mind. The process of 
integration thus prematurely inaugurated is suflS- 
cient to account for the qualities we all deplore in 
our Rising Generation. In the study that follows, 
I have based my conclusions upon the characteristics 
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of the group-mind as determined by Le Bon in his 
notable work, " The Crowd," 

There is a certain aligning power in association 
itself, especially when association is frequent and of 
long standing. That this holds of the school-room, 
witness the class-spirit with which the child is im- 
bued almost from his first day at school. The un- 
accustomed numbers induce a crowd-consciousness. 
This quickly breaks down whatsoever individuality 
may have been attained. At the same time the child 
receives from it a new sense of power and with that 
sense comes the tendency to cast aside all control. 
Instincts which have been kept under restraint gain 
the mastery. Finding himself one of many, the 
child also loses what little sense of responsibility he 
may have acquired. The danger of mental is quite 
as great as that of bodily contagion. Sentiments 
and actions spread with great rapidity, as we all 
know. 

Add to association, as the school-room does, the 
direct action of a common physical environment, the 
participation in common tasks, and, above all, the 
same directing personalities of teacher and class- 
leaders, and the outward conditions are certainly 
complete for a homogeneous whole. The subjective 
conditions are likewise right for the overthrow of 
the Self; obedience, the orientation of attention, the 
attitude of expectancy, the narrowing of the field of 
consciousness, the inhibition of voluntary activity, 
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and all the oth^r prerequisites of good class-instruc- 
tion. 

The most potent factors for mental unity are, 
without doubt, suggestion and imitations Sug- 
gestibility is at its maximum in children. Binet tells 
us that nearly all children over the age of seven are 
hypnotisable, and we need no authority to speak of 
the imitativeness natural to all children. The in- 
hibitive power can be maintained only if the sugges- 
tions received differ from one another; if the sug- 
gestions reinforce one another, as they do in the 
class-room, no personal resistance can withstand 
them. Men of strong character are carried off their 
feet by the volume of suggestion that emanates from 
numbers; how much more so children! When we 
stop to think that fatigue accentuates suggestibility, 
we must realise the utter powerlessness of any but 
the exceptional child to cope with the mighty forces 
at work in our schools to draw him into the vortex 
of the super-conscious. There is, in fact, no as- 
signable limit to the mastery of the crowd-self over 
its unfortunate constituents. Nor does the effect of 
this dominance end with the separation of the in- 
dividuals forming the group. Not only is their in- 
dividuality greatly weakened, but the crowd-habit is 
likely to persist throughout life. The large niunber 
of fraternal orders and societies of all kinds testify 
to the truth of this assertion. Ours is indeed an 
" era of crowds." 
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We talk much of personality because we are losing 
it. Whoever are the individuals composing the 
group, however diverse their mode of life, their tem- 
perament or intelligence, they are so dominated by 
the collective mind as to think, feel and act as one, 
and in a manner quite different from that of each 
individual of them in a state of isolation ; this is the 
law of the mental unity of crowds. Its confirma- 
tion is found in the fact that our youth must read 
the same book and wear the same necktie. And be- 
cause that uniqueness which marks a well-defined 
personality is denied them, they seek pitifuUy after 
some freakishness in manner or dress for the distinc- 
tion that was their birthright. 

The young people of the present are generally 
arraigned as shallower, feebler, more flippant and 
less intellectual than their grandfathers. In their 
cause I would answer that the collective mind is in- 
tellectually very inferior to the individual mind. It 
is not an average even of the elements composing it, 
but simply possesses those qualities which racially 
they have in common. For instance, to quote Le 
Bon : ^^ The decisions affecting matters of general 
interest come to by an assembly of men of distinc- 
tion, but specialists in different walks of life, are not 
sensibly superior to the decisions that would be 
adopted by a gathering of imbeciles. The truth is 
they can bring to bear in common on the work in 
hand only those mediocre qualities which are the 
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birthright of every average individual. In crowds 
it is stupidity and not mother-wit that is accumu- 
lated.'' 

It is also true that our young people were never 
so thirstily avid of pleasure as now, nor so irrespon- 
sible and devoid of a sense of duty. But the wonder 
would be if this were otherwise, for the special char- 
acteristics of the group-mind are defined as irrespon- 
sibility, incapacity to reason, absence of judgment 
and of the critical spirit. In consequence, its mem- 
bers lack the virtues bom of self-control: veracity, 
prudence, thrift, perseverance, respect for another's 
right, obedience to law. The individual isolated 
possesses the capacity of inhibiting his reflex action, 
but the individual of the crowd is the " creature of 
his spinal cord." The Sunday Supplement and the 
cheap show foster, but do not create, the trivialness 
by which they flourish. They are simply indica- 
tions of a mental reversion to a lower thought-form 
of development. 

But with all its faults, it is conceded that the Ris- 
ing Generation is amiable, attractive and lovable. 
This should not surprise — it also follows as a nat- 
ural result of socialisation. Crowds are impulsive; 
suitably influenced, they are ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for an ideal. They exaggerate the senti- 
ments; sympathy quickly becomes adoration. 
While the crowd-mind is always intellectually in- 
ferior to the isolated individual, its emotions and 
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acts may be better, .for the suggestion determines 
their character. Appeals to sentiments of glory, 
honour and patriotism are particularly likely to in- 
fluence the individual forming part of a crowd. In 
fact, collectivities alone are capable of great disin- 
terestedness and devotion. From this aspect of 
their nature has come the power of our schools to 
assimilate and make good citizens of the riff-raff 
cast upon our shores. And because of this, there 
are those who would solace themselves that we have 
a broader, instead of a more deeply thoughtful, in- 
tellectual life, a more socialised ethics insteiad of 
stronger individual virtues. The philosophy of the 
day would abandon intellect and fall back upon in- 
tuition. We are to lose ourselves in the creative 
flow, but such an abandonment to instinct is merely 
a reversion to the gregarious impulse of our animal 
ancestry. The integration that marks progress for 
us can come only through the bonds of a deeper in- 
sight. Each is able to take his place in a whole 
only as he is uniquely himself. One's duty to others 
as weH as to one's self is to attain the most complete 
selfhood that is possible. 

The emphasis in education has perforce been 
placed on the memory faculties, not because our 
teachers do not realise the importance of developing 
the reasoning faculties, but because such faculties 
are lost to the group-mind. Our children cannot 
spell or write correctly, for the group-mind again 
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lacks observation, sees things as a whole and is blind 
to distinctions. They become nervous and ^^ fall 
down " in examinations because they have learned to 
do team-thinking. In later life they make syco- 
phants and demagogues, inasmuch as they are but 
fitted to take what place they may in the great com- 
munity. The class-mind is likewise accountable for 
the fact that the ^^ best students " usually amount to 
little in after life — they are the ones most plastic 
to suggestion and consequently leave school with 
correspondingly diminished individuality. Unless a 
place is made for them in the world of affairs, they 
rarely secure one. 

That this evil has fallen upon our day and coun- 
try is not ascribable to teacher or parent, or above 
all to the children. A more conscientious, able body 
of people than the teachers of our public schools 
does not exist ; instruction has never been better than 
to-day. The young people are innately as earnest 
and anxious to meet life efficiently as their parents 
or grandparents were. With the scientific advance- 
ment in all lines, the influences making for mental 
quickening have greatly increased. Parents are 
taking a more vital, because a more intelligent, in- 
terest in the education of their children than did 
their ancestors. The spiritual and ethical influ- 
ences are more potent for the upbuilding of char- 
acter than in former times, notwithstunding the 
cnunbling of old beliefs. Search as we may else- 
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where, the great fault of our education is to be found 
in our present class system of instruction. Our de- 
votion to the ideal of democracy, combined with our 
loyalty to what we justly consider our greatest in- 
stitution, our school system, has closed our eyes to 
the real issue in the education problem; this, I re- 
peat, is not a question of method or of curriculum, 
but of the massing of children. 

n 

" fob! god is globifxedi in mant." 

There are those who maintain that in the course 
of evolution the home must disappear — that as an 
institution it is archaic, having come down to us 
from those primitive times when physical conditions 
demanded close living for protection and warmth. 
They say that the sanctity with which it has been 
enveloped has kept it from evolving synchronously 
with our other institutions, that its manners and 
customs belong in consequence to a remote period. 

This may be true, but the time has not yet come 
when we can afford to dispense with the home. In- 
deed, it has an augmented significance for the par- 
ticular stage of development through which we are 
now passing. Not only does human nature need for 
its idiosyncrasies the protecting shelter of the hearth- 
stone, but human progress requires that it should 
have tiiat shelter. Now that Darwinism has given 
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way to Mendelism we may no longer hope to perfect 
human character through a gradual process of mod- 
ification, but must look to spontaneity of expression 
for the realisation of our vision. Hence, with our 
laws, our work, our very feelings even, fast becom- 
ing socialised, we cannot have too much of individ- 
ual expression. Let the home be what it may, it 
holds for us the one bit of life that in this day of the 
mass we can claim as distinctly our own. Outside 
its doors we are of necessity as other men; the law 
of averages strips us of aught distinctive and we fall 
into this category or into that. The increase of 
institutions makes all the more imperative our need 
of the home. To counteract this menace of fewer 
personalities, our youth must have such individual 
upbringing as only the home can give. 

We need the home. How are we to keep it? An 
organ becomes atrophied only through disuse ; so an 
institution dies but with the purpose it subserves. 
The disappearance of the home may be hastened by 
easy divorce or the high cost of living, but the dis- 
appearance itself finds its raison d'etre in the fact 
that the home has ceased to function as it should for 
the general welfare. The loosening of the marriage 
bond is an effect, not a cause, of its disintegration. 
How blind we are when it comes to causal relations ! 
We lament the passing of the home, and yet rejoice 
in every bit of advance that the State makes towards 
assuming the province of the parent. What is the 
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significance of the manual training school, the cook- 
ing school, the sewing class, the public playground, 
the school garden? Simply this, that the home is 
failing to function for the child as was its wont. 

That the home no longer fulfills the purposes of its 
existence is due largely, I fear, to a blindness on the 
part of the woman as to what constitutes her true 
worth and significance in the life economy. Having 
laboured for centuries in the preparation of the food 
and clothing for the family, woman naturally thinks 
that with the going of this work from the home has 
gone her only occupation, and that she must follow 
it or become a parasite in the system of things. She 
overlooks the possibility of family needs other than 
these physical ones, needs that she alone can supply. 
With the increasing complexity and strain of indus- 
trial life, the man requires as never before the quiet 
of a well-regulated home. The children, compelled 
to struggle for their individuality with the subtle 
and amalgamating influences of school and play- 
ground, are in growing want of the constructive 
faith and direction of a wise mother. 

The conserving of the goods of the family has ever 
fallen to the care of woman, but with the advance of 
civilisation these goods have become largely spirit- 
ualised. To this the woman has not awakened. In 
her eagerness for activity she has emphasised the 
superficial rather than the tender and more intimate 
needs of her family. The woman has yet to see that 
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the cost of living is largely determined by the stand- 
ards which the home sets ; that the servant problem 
can be solved only by her, its mistress ; that the true 
rescue of the girl lies with the mother; that there 
would be no social evil if the boy received from hia 
home the right ideals of life; that her husband is 
the slave-that-she-deplores of the industrial system 
because of her demands. When the home has done 
its work, there will be little need of social service. 
If the woman is to fill her place properly she must 
indeed be educated and fully abreast of the thought 
of the age, but her highest work is still in the home, 
not out of it. 

We all need some one to believe in us, the strongest 
man as well as the smallest child. That so many of 
our young people " go to pieces," or rather never 
find themselves, is for lack of just this constructive 
faith. Our grandmothers did more than bake and 
brew. They believed in the boy, and this part of 
their work cannot be consigned to factory or school ; 
it must be done at home by hand. Living is becom- 
ing too machine-made ; the stitches are big, ends are 
unfinished — what wonder that happiness becomes so 
easily unravelled! 

The life process is a sjrnthesis throughout. The 
child comes into the world a bundle of potentialities, 
some good, s.ome bad ; the good must be co-ordinated, 
the bad eliminated. This requires much loving 
thought and attention. The Greek realised this and 
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sought the wisest man to be found as the architect 
of his boy's character. Ah, here is a calling for 
woman that was deemed worthy of an Aristotle ! 

The process of gestation is by no means finished 
with the birth of the child. After God had made 
man in His own image He still found it necessary to 
breathe into him the breath of life. But mothers 
are too apt to think that their creating is finished 
with the body; they overlook the spirit. Nor can 
this matter of the spirit be entrusted to some one 
else; the mother, having brought forth the body, 
should know best with what spirit to inform it ; and a 
most intimate process, too, is this of breathing into 
a child the breath of life. It can be done only by 
close companionship and much giving of time. 

The mother who is occupied with business or pro- 
fessional duties must of necessity give the child over 
to governesses and teachers. She justifies herself 
that he receives better training from these specialists 
than she can give him. But no amount of skill on 
the part of others can have the same constructive 
force for the making of character as mother-love if 
combined with culture and training. All who have 
gardened know how plants respond to love and at- 
tention ; much more so children — yes, and husbands 
too. O ye women who cry aloud that your work has 
been taken from you, there is for you still in the home 
the greatest of all work, the upbuilding and strength- 
ening of purpose and character in those who are 
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dearest to you! It is yours to give to that home 
what no one else can: the warmth of a constructive 
personality. 

It will be urged that woman has a right to the dis- 
cipline which comes from participation in the affairs 
of the world; that only through such rational re- 
sponsibility may she attain the fuD development of 
her personality. But not only does the home need 
the woman ; the woman needs the home. Her largest 
self-hood is not to be realised through high special^ 
isation, but through the all-round-faculty and adapt- 
ability that the home life requires. The Chinese hon- 
our most the woman who is able to hold together the 
greatest number of persons in an harmonious family 
life. The woman of the Occident may draw a lesson 
therefrom. 

In order that woman may accomplish this, her no- 
blest work, she must be free to attempt every accessi- 
ble height both of personal cultivation and of polit- 
ical influence. When the sex has demonstrated its 
ability to achieve success in other professions, and 
woman as an individual becomes a homemaker of 
choice and not of necessity, then and only then will 
the home take on a dignity equal to these professions. 
Moreover, women must have the right to work out- 
side the home if they are to regard it a privilege to 
work in it. Nor does motherhood necessarily imply 
that woman should be barred from other activities, 
but if she is a mother that is her first loyalty. Only 
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by being true to it can she attain to that higher loy- 
alty of personal service to humanity to which she 
most earnestly aspires. 
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CORROBORATIVE READINGS 

" My wonderment was to grow when we entered the 
school-room^ for where I had expected to see children 
was a great beast of indefinite outline and motley colour 
resembling a dragon. I would have fled affrighted^ but 
Mary^ after a few words of exorcism^ proceeded in the 
most matter-of-fact way to drill the creature in the 
theorems of geometry! Over and over again the same 
phrases were mumbled in endless repetition by its many 
mouths. Greatly did I marvel at her patience in endeav- 
ouring to mould this heterogeneous organism into some 
coherency of thought and action. And what power the 
woman displayed; not only did she hold in subjection one 
eye^ but a hundred eyes ! At times the creature seemed 
tractable and open to suggestion for noble purpose, but 
in a moment it became black and glowering if crossed in 
any way. While it was quick to see things and receive 
impressions, it could do little reasoning of itself. I 
learned later that its memory faculties were also very 
feeble, notwithstanding the unceasing drill. 

" Finally a bell rang and the dragon rose, swayed to 
and fro, — then rushed from the room with the sound of 
countless feet. I had just breathed a sigh of relief, 
when in came sprawling another beast like unto the 
first, and called Class B; and all day long did Mary 
train these monsters in mathematics, — to what end I have 
yet to learn." 

— Cora Lxnorb Williams: A$ If. 

*' Since civilisation first dawned on earth the family 

135 
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has been the social unit on which all authority, all order, 
and all obedience have reposed. Therefore the* family 
has been the cement of society and the chief element in 
cohesion. To preserve the family and thus to make so- 
ciety stable, the woman has always sacrificed herself 
for it, as the man has sacrificed himself for her upon the 
field of battle. The obligations and the sacrifices have 
been correlative. But I beheld our modem women 
shrilly repudiating such a standard of duty and such a 
theory of self-sacrifice. On the contrary, they denied 
that they, as individuals, owed society any duty as 
mothers or as wives, and maintained that their first duty 
was to themselves. If they found the bonds of the 
family irksome, they might renounce them and wander 
whither they would through the world in order to obtain 
a fuller life for themselves. . . . 

" If it be true, as I do apprehend, that our * demo- 
cratic ideal ' is only a phrase to express our renunciation 
as a nation of all standards of duty, and the substitution 
therefor of a reference to private judgment; if we men 
are to leave to ourselves as individuals the decision as 
to how and when our country may exact from us our lives ; 
if each woman may dissolve the family bond at pleasure ; 
if, in fine, we are to have no standard of duty, of obedi- 
ence, or, in substance, of right and wrong, save selfish 
caprice; if we are to resolve our society from a firmly 
cohesive mass, unified by a common standard of duty 
and self-sacrifice, into a swarm of atoms selfishly fight- 
ing each other for money, as beggars scramble for coin, 
then I much fear that the hour cannot be far distant, 
when Some superior because more cohesive and intelli- 
gent organism, such as nature has decreed shall always 
lie in wait for its victim, shall spring upon us and rend 
us as the strong have always rent those wretched be- 
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cause feeble creatures who are cursed with an aborted 
development." 

— Brooks Adams: The American Democratic 
Ideal, The Yale Review, January^ 1916. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE PERSONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 

INVOLUTION 



CHAPTER VII 

The Personal Significance op Involution 



" HINTS AND PREVISIONS OP WHICH FACULTIES ARE 
STREWN CONFUSEDLY EVERYWHERE ABOUT THE IN- 
FERIOR NATURES, AND ALL LEAD UP HIGHER, ALL 
SHAPE OUT DIMLY THE SUPERIOR RACE." 

At a recent alumni banquet In one of our large uni- 
versities, an eminent biologist was called upon to re- 
spond to the, toast, "After Science, What?'* His 
auditors instinctively braced for the oncoming of 
mechanistic forces. What was their glad surprise 
at the simple response, " Love " ! Such farsighted- 
ness is in our spiritual order of things only if one has 
attained to the summit of the years; from a man 
whose eye is still at the microscope we have come to 
expect a vision limited to heliotropic dogs and their 
human prototypes. That such a question could be 
put to a scientist, to say nothing of the answer, is 
most significant. Can it be that fifty years of Dar- 
winism have sufficed to bring consciousness to such 
extension in matter that, as Bergson tells us, it has 

perforce to turn toward life for further advance? 

141 
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It will be generally conceded that the attention 
which the world is giving to science must in time have 
its psychological effect upon the collective mind 
But that the resultant of this general focusing of 
mental energy will be love, might give rise to contro- 
versy. /Professor Royce would no doubt parallelo- 
gram it as loyalty ; others would veer it in the direc- 
tion of cosmic consciousness ; and some of us who are 
mathematically minded think to resolve it into 
fourth-dimensional insight. ^> Perhaps, like the blind 
men who went to see the elephant, we shall find that 
these are but different €ispects of the same truth. 

The evolution of the mind has been a progress to- 
ward a unity of consciousness which is at once the 
basis of attention and of love. It will be demurred 
that there are many kinds of love. Quite so; and 
perhaps for the very reason that there are many 
kinds of attention. We will begin our study with 
personal love, and proceed from that to communal, 
since that is the order of experience for the major- 
ity of persons, notwithstanding Eropotkin ^ thinks 
to find it the reverse for the race. 

Although love is usually ascribed to some virtue 
inherent in the object of its passion, it is a recognised 
fact that the mental attitude has much to do with its 
engendering. The child attends best to the study he 
likes, but the teacher knows that the liking is contin- 
gent upon the attention. The biographies of great 

iP. Kbopotkik: Mutual Aid, 
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men show that intense concentration is invariably ac- 
companied by intense passion for the work. Do we 
not say of the suitor that he is paying ^^ attention " 
to his lady ; and have not travel, change of scene, — 
that is, of attention, — been ever the prescription for 
an affaire dti cosurf Propinquity is the basis of al- 
most all marriages, said Jane Austen, and had she 
known herself to be the great psychologist she was, 
she would have added because it is conducive to at- 
tention. 

The psychological characteristics of the love-state 
are identical with those of attention. Each must 
have an object for its focusing. In both there is 
an inhibition ; also a turning of the mental flux to the 
exclusive benefit of a single element. Note the old 
adage: There is safety in nmnbers. It is this very 
substitution of a relative unity of consciousness for 
the normal plurality of thought that gives rise to the 
sense of exaltation which comes with falling in love. 
Since the psychological process fundamental to the 
converging of attention is motor in its nature, the 
object must have " captured the personality *' after 
the manner of love. In fact, to understand the 
mechanism of attention is to understand the mechan- 
ism of love. 

Like the power to attend, the capacity for loving 
is a matter of will and directed effort. As we have 
achieved the one through a concentration of our 
thought, we shall attain the other by the further pro- 
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jecting of our mental power. The two are equally 
dependent upon the ability of the mind to control its 
processes, and in that sense only is love the gift of 
the gods we have thought it. 

And not only does love resemble attention in its 
normal aspects but in its abnormal ones as well. 
The grand passion and the fixed idea are the acute 
and chronic forms respectively of that state of idea- 
tion wherein a single representation absorbs all 
thought. Of its yery nature attention requires a 
great expenditure of physical force not possible to 
one whose strength is exhausted by work or anxiety. 
In a passive state of consciousness the work of the 
brain is diffused, but with attention the work becomes 
localised. This concentration of effort to one part 
of the organ obviously requires a rapid transforma- 
tion of potential energy into actual kinetic energy, 
and for this there must be a reserve of vital force. 
If attention is thus difficult physiologically to one in 
a state of fatigue, how much more so its higher form, 
love? It is not strange that affection sometimes 
goes out of the door when sickness and poverty enter. 

Before going further into the question it were per- 
haps well to discriminate between spontaneous and 
voluntary attention, for therein lies the basis of the 
difference between dependable and non-dependable 
affection. In the passive state of the mind impres- 
sions come and go in perpetual flux. It is through 
the association of these impressions that sensations. 
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ideas, and images arise. All such associations have 
their genesis in an emotional state. If the resulting 
attention arises entirely from an emotion it is said to 
be spontaneous or involuntary and is quite out of the 
individual's control; on the other hand, it is volun- 
tary and hence controllable to the degree that it is 
a matter of training and will. The mind possessed 
of the power only of involuntary attention is a slave 
to external conditions — ^an object officially strong 
to attract, a disagreeable element in work or study, 
and its loyalty is shifted! That individual alone is 
master of his life who is able to exercise will in the 
directing of his attention and of his love. 

The attitude of voluntary attention is of its very 
nature a laborious one ; it has to suppress useless ele- 
ments, expel intrusive ones, and exert a sustained ef- 
fort in holding to a definite line of thought. Its 
work of direction is to choose the appropriate states 
and maintain them within consciousness. This work 
it can accomplish only through inhibition, which 
means a going-against its natural impulses. Hence 
for the majority of persons it is an impossible task 
to control the attention, a contingent achievement 
for all. What wonder, then, that so many fail to 
realise love ! 

Fortune-telling in all matters, and particularly 
those of the heart, were best done in the psycholog- 
ical laboratory. ** Would you know, fair maid, if 
your love be true? Have him tested as to what sort 
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of attention he is wont to exercise. If it is by fancy 
engendered it will go as fancy listeth and his love 
with it. And however attractive you may be, there 
is no telling at what moment some other woman may 
prove more so to a mind that is subject to the chance 
of circumstance." The only guarantee of connubial 
bliss is to be found in the voluntary, willed attention 
of determinate aim, which is the highest achievement 
of education. The many toys of babyhood, the 
countless diversions of youth, the moving picture and 
vaudeville shows, the racing hither and thither in 
pleasure-seeking, are a sequence culminating psycho- 
logically in the divorce court. If you would teach 
loyalty, constancy, good-citizenship, teach attention, 
for this is the foundation of all morality. 

Sir Ray Lankester has recently shown that the 
connection between love and attention is one of bio- 
logical evolution: that the elementary principle of 
courtship from the lowest unicellular organism to 
man is the impression, or the idea, derived by the 
female from the proximity of the male. This influ- 
ence of the male, Darwin called charm, and the ca- 
pacity of the female to be acted upon by it, her recep- 
tivity. The instruments of charm are significant, 
Lankester says, only as they proclaim the presence 
of the male in the field of consciousness and evoke a 
series of appropriate ideas. Courtship among ani- 
mals consists of attempts on the part of the male to 
secure the female's attention, and to fascinate her by 
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the display of brilliant colors or astonishing poses 
and movements. And is not the same true of the hu- 
man species — with possibly a reversal of subject 
and object? In this connection it is to be noted that 
voluntary attention was first manifested in woman; 
hence her development toward constancy in love has 
been of longer standing than man's. Voluntary at- 
tention is a sociological phenomenon because it is the 
result of discipline and habit ;• likewise is stability in 
matters erotic. 

But if sexual love has had its significance for the 
race, it has had a far greater significance for the in- 
dividual. The growth of consciousness, or person- 
ality, is a constructive, organising process demand- 
ing a synthesis for its formation. This the individ- 
ual is rarely able to hold of himself ; he falls short of 
his ideal in act or thought, and so loses his bear- 
ings self-ward. It is the sacred office of love to 
bridge this gap between the real and the ideal. In 
ordinary friendship the individual is able to reveal 
only that aspect of his personality which he feels will 
be understood and so falls short of that complete 
self-realisation for which the ego is ever striving — • 
a pain for which Eugene Delacroix says he knows 
only one remedy, ** tme Spouse qui est de voire force J* 
Referring to this, Ellen Key says very truly, " The 
sense of home in another soul is what gives love its 
chastity.'' When she adds, though, that woman 
must convert man not to the duty of monogamy but 
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to the joy of unity, she is overlooking the man's 
larger good for which unity of consciousness is the 
first desideratum and as such must be regarded as a 
duty without question of joy. Apropos is the Chi- 
nese saying : ^ The mind through oneness the soul 
procures.'* 

The way to a higher morality is manifestly 
through the community of life coming from the shar- 
ing of attention ; for love, like attention, can persist 
only if there be a constant desire of attaining to a 
yet higher state. When attention has reached this 
point in its development there will be no ^^ passionate 
friendships '' such as H. G. Wells would have obtain. 
The joy that we have in another is due to the thought 
that makes us a part of itself. To be shut out of the 
consciousness of a loved one is in very truth to be 
cast into outer darkness. Even the child feels this, 
•and when neglected seeks any method of calling at- 
tention to himself. What is taken to be jealousy is 
more often the blind despair of a lost spirit. The 
impulse for notoriety is the only way the criminal 
knows of getting into the social consciousness. This 
need of finite beings for the warmth of an embracing 
personality has a dose connection with the anthropo- 
morphic conception of the Infinite ; while it may not 
have given rise to that, it has no doubt much to do 
with our clinging to the idea of the Fatherhood in the 
face of scientific knowledge — which may be inter- 
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preted to show that the foundations of truth lie deep 
within the human soul. 

Mate-hunger is the craving for a larger being, and 
not, as generally considered, for the reproduction of 
the species. Nature took to propagating only when 
she found herself unable to realise her purpose 
through the. given individual. She continues to pro- 
ject life into the future in order to escape immediate 
dangers or take a new start to the better attaining 
of her goal. We may have here the key to the de- 
crease in the birthrate of a people, the nearer it 
comes to the perfecting of the individual. Nature is 
sufficiently wise to know that if life is good; it is good 
right here and now. The object of life, whatever the 
form, is the approximation of some ideal. Love, as 
we have discovered, furthers that purpose; hence 
love's larger function may well be the arrest of life 
on the physical plane and its exaltation to a spirit- 
ual one. From this point of view the term becomes, 
after the Platonic usage, synonymous with wisdom or 
beauty. 

The emphasis for both love and loyalty has been 
placed hitherto on the object. Royce would have 
the cause all-embracing, compelling, supreme, cer- 
tain and fit to centralise life; the unification is to 
come from without and above. If love is, however, 
the matter of attention it wotdd seem to be, we should 
be able to say of a man that he is a good lover with- 
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out regard to the object of his love, as we are wont 
to say he is a good thinker without concern of the ob- 
ject of his thought. The mind is the generator of 
a light-force which obeys the same laws as other 
wave-promulgated forces. Any woman is a radiant 
being for the man whose attention is focused upon 
her to the degree of luminosity. To be sure, the 
force to attend carries with it the power to select, 
but it carries something more, and that is the power 
to hold the vision which prompted the selection. 



'' If beyond earthly wont, the flame of love 
Illmne me, so that I overcome thy power 
Of vision, marvel not: ... I well discern. 
How in thine intellect already shines 
The light eternal, which to view alone 
Ne'er fails to kindle love.'' 

. If attention throws a new light on love, love fur- 
nishes new insights for the functioning of attention. 
It is quite possible that thought and inspiration are 
as dependent upon a sexual interchange for their in- 
ception as other forms of life. We are learning the 
dual nature of all evolving force. Although the 
great line of cleavage made by sex starts on the phys- 
ical plane, it by no means ends there. Man and 
woman are quite as definitely separated by it in the 
psychical realm. Hence the need of the exchange of 
life-essences on the intellectual as well as the physical 
level of being. I wonder that it has never occurred 



/ 
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to any one to account for the slow advancement of 
thought by the fact that the psychological process of 
its generation has been in the main an asexual and not 
a bisexual process. It is to be noted that the great 
thinkers have been usually great lovers. Perhaps, 
Goethe, we have surprised the secret of your wonder- 
ful mind ! 

But this whereof we speak is personal love; what 
significance can it have for the collective conscious- 
ness? Every mode of self-expression that was once 
individual, such as music and dancing, has in the 
course of time become racial; the social body in all 
probability follows the individual one in the general 
lines of its development. Now we have found that 
love in its highest attributes is a constructive syn- 
thetic force, creative of the ideal. Let such power 
become universal and we shall know a love that for 
its potency may well have cosmic sway. 

'The mere recognition that the power to love cen- 
tres in the power to attend does not, however, pro- 
duce that power. And this is where science plays 
its part. The habits of study and concentration 
which science induces are the best possible for train- 
ing the mind to self-directed effort. Science requires 
as no other subject the close attention of which love 
is the highest manifestation. Moreover, scientific 
knowledge, founded as it is upon the universal laws of 
nature, must perforce fuse and unify the race as 
naught else. 
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ile I agree most profoundly with Bergson that 
the intellect is dependent upon the intuition for the 
perception which inspires and directs its working, I 
would emphasise as he does not that the intuition can 
rise to new visions only if the intellect has given full 
organisation to the data of experience^ To this fact 
is due the great significance of scieifce for the race. 
Such organisation causes matter to become progres- 
sively spatialised for consciousness; hence it follows 
that while space is a form of our thought it is a form 
of our own evolving. /That our consciousness is lim- 
ited to three dimensions means simply that the intel- 
lect has progressed thus far only in its conquest of 
matter. But now that science is postulating a 
fourth dimension for its working we may presume 
that the collective mind is getting ready to take the 
leap upward to that higher level of insight denom- 

n 

^^HOW DIVEBS PEBSONS WTTNESS IN EACH MAN, 
THBEE SOULS WHICH MAKE UP ONE SOUL.'' 

Bergson has shown that consciousness, in order to 
move in the direction of life, has to detach itself from 
the alreadjf-made and attach itself to the heing-made. 
The former is the zone of distinct consciousness, the 
realm of science ; the latter is that higher realm of the 
spirit which we know only through the intuition. 
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Regarded as a means to growth in consciousness, 
the intuition therefore clearly transcends the intel- 
lect; hence the emphasis which Bergson has placed 
on it. But as clear-cut perception is found essential 
to advance of intellect, so a comprehensive grasp is 
necessary to intuitive insight. The knowledge thus 
obtained is a metaphysic in the true meaning of the 
word, for it requires a substratum of physics. 

In our quest for the involutionary way, we shall 
have to distinguish between the unity that comes 
through instinct and the unity that comes through 
insight ; the one results from an expansion of the feel- 
ings and is a sinking back to the previous involution- 
ary period ; the other can result only from a concen- 
tration of the will that reaches to something beyond 
itself. The naturalistic tendency of the day is to look 
to the unconscious part of our being as the source of 
all good. But since no distinction is made between 
the sub-conscious and the supra-conscious, a lower 
rather than a higher psychic level of our nature is 
apt to be thus invoked. The will becomes weakened, 
the subsidiary centres of nerve force regain control, 
and the disintegration of personality follows. The 
medium's is a case in point. The only gain that can 
come from such atavistic relapse is the recovery of 
rudimentary powers, powers which in the long proc- 
ess of the individual's involution have become elim- 
inated, and doubtless for some good reason. It were 
well to unravel the work of nature if by so doing 
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we are sure of picking up only desirable stitches. 

To the extent that we allow the subjective mind 
to take precedence of the rational, we rehabilitate the 
primitive elements in us. And further, we are lend- 
ing ourselves to the process of devolution^ for there 
is no standing still in the life-stream ; Romanticism is 
a retrograde movement until it creates for itself a 
new classicism. 

The vital law of one's being is not to be found 
through the emotions. Its discovery demands, as 
Mr. Irving Babbitt has ably shown in his New Lao- 
kooTiy not only effective thinking, but effective self- 
discipline. The way of individual growth is one of 
concentration and selection; the law of the higher 
unity is self-constraint and not self-expansion. 

While the way of the progressively larger life is a 
fixed one, the individual unit is free to take it or not 
as he chooses. If he would realise a complete self- 
hood, he must do so through his relations to others ; 
there is no development for him apart from his fel- 
lows, but the degree of this self-realisation lies with 
himself. Although he may not be free to set up his 
own life-function, he may, nevertheless, choose the 
element with respect to which he would integrate it. 
In other words, he may decide what for him shall con- 
stitute the " eternal values." Concerning the ques- 
tion of freedom, the ^aathematician will find solace in 
the fact that the constant of integration allows for a 
certain amount of indetermination ; the individual 
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may at least fix for himself the height of his goal. 
Immortality is ours for the winning. 

It is by faith that we transcend our individual con- 
sciousness, but faith without knowledge is blind. 
We set up for ourselves graven images and bow down 
to unknown gods in our gropings for a higher life, 
but there is no good nor truth for us apart from a 
final systematisation of our purposes. Disintegra- 
tion and evil come because our will is not yet known to 
ourselves. CJQaT Towers of Babel are forever top- 
pling through a confusion of purposes, but when we 
shall come to think with one accord (that is, ration- 
ally), nothing can be restrained from us, providing 
we have the vision ; then verily our temple shall reach 
unto Heaven, y 
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" Communion — the union of one person with the uni- 
fying will of many — is an experience of a new order. 
While it does not supersede^ it supplements in an essen- 
tial maimer both devotion in the isolated soul and co- 
operation of soul with souL Only in communion of the 
individual with the universal mind of a concrete group is 
the craving of the spirit fully satisfied. 

" What is more^ to couununion^ as distinct from other 
means of spiritual satisfaction^ is attached the happy cir- 
cumstance that human life on earth is more favourable 
to it than to reciprocal communication or to the seclusion 
and retirement of solitary worship. Scarcely once in a 
lifetime may chance favour the meeting of spirit with 
spirit in the perfect understanding for which spirit 
yearns; and even then the meeting is likely to last only 
for one mystic moment. Nor do the duties^ cares and 
interests of life allow frequent retirement and with- 
drawing of consciousness to the soul's own centre of 
gravity^ where it realises its inward self-sufficiency. The 
general will^ however^ of a group to which we belongs 
and which is working for the establishment of a perfect 
society on earthy will accompany us through the thick of 
the fight and fuse itself with a thousand interests. Nor 
does it require that the many persons shall individually 
experience the perfection^ each with each^ of spirit com- 
munication; the soul of the group tends to induce^ but 

does not wait for^ perfected friendships. 
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" Rare and wonderful^ but undeniable^ is the inner 
strength and satisfaction which lonely^ misunderstood 
and disappointed men and women experience from spir- 
itual communion^ without even the opportunity of receiv- 
ing and conferring individualised affection. The craving 
which cannot be satisfied except by the inpouring of the 
general will is altogether different from that which needs 
the love and affection of others. The love for an indi- 
vidual spirit demands from it recognition^ appreciation 
and attention; such love must be noticed; without appro- 
bation it is cast down. He^ on the other hand^ who has 
experienced inspiration from a group-spirit — itself 
super-personal — is^ as it were^ himself rendered super- 
personal. He has lost himself and^ with himself^ the 
craving for love from other personal selves; but he has 
found himself again in the larger self — the Social Over- 
soul — which unifies him with others too closely to admit 
of the consciousness that they are different identities." 
— Stanton Coit: The Spiritual Nature of Man. 

'* The rational implies and in a measure reveals the 
super-rational. The rational world — the potential do- 
main of science^ the field of concept and logic — is not 
the whole sphere of our psychic life. It is but a mid- 
region^ the median zone ; under it lies a sub-rational zone 
— the zone of sense^ which we share jointly with the 
beasts; above it^ a world super-rational^ which millions 
have fancied angels share with us. Though it is above 
and beyond the dominion of concept and logic^ the exist- 
ence of that world is yet betrayed and its nature in part 
displayed^ by rational means: by a process known in 
mathematics as the method of limits but elsewhere known 
as the process of idealisation. Operating amid the activ- 
ities of concept and logic and upon their subject-^natter^ 
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the great process occurs in every division of the rational 
understanding; its function is, in every category where 
the laws of reason reign, to point aloft to an appropriate 
limit beyond their range, to some ideal form above the 
laws: in the category of classes, to an ideal universe as 
the manifold of all; in the realm of propositions or that 
of relations, to the sum or the product of all propositions 
or all relations; in that of time, to eternity; in knowledge, 
to omniscience; in ubiety, to omnipresence; in power to 
omnipotence; in order and law, to necessity or fate; in in- 
determination, to absolute freedom or self-determination; 
in wisdom or love, to the " beauty absolute " of Plato's 
dream ; and so on and on throughout the circuit and scope 
of rational thought. And so it is that the realm of super- 
rational reality — the ultimate source of the religious 
emotions — thus indicated by the supemalising process 
of idealisation operating in the fields of reason, presents 
itself as an over-world of ideals." 

— C. J. Ketser : The New Infinite 

and the Old Theology. 

This is the doctrine he was wont to teach. 

How divers persons witness in each man. 

Three souls which make up one soul: first, to wit, 

A soul of each and all the bodily parts. 

Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 

And has the use of earth, and ends the man 

Downward: but, tending upward for advice. 

Grows into, and again is grown into 

By the next soul, which, seated in the brain, 

Useth the first with its collected use. 

And f eeleth, thinketh, willeth, — is what Knows : 

Which, duly tending upward in its turn. 

Grows into, and again is grown into 



CHAPTER VIII 

Space as a Thought-Categoey 



"and I KNOW NOT IF, SAVE IN THIS, SUCH GIFT 
BE ALIiOWED TO MAN, THAT OUT OF THBEE SOUNDS HE 
FRAME, NOT A FOURTH SOUND, BUT A STAR." 

The human mind has so long followed its early 
cow-paths through the wilderness of sense that great 
hardihood is required even to suggest that there may 
be other and better ways of traversing the empirical 
common. It is in full consciousness of the danger 
of jungles that I proceed. 

Three dimensions do not suffice to set forth the 
ways of our joy in the sense world about us. What 
of this perceptual residue? Obviously to give it ex- 
tension we shall have to ascribe to reality other di- 
mensions than those of our present space-realm. 
Some disciple of Bergson interrupts : " Ah, this 
whereof you speak is a spiritual thing and as such is 
given by the intuition. Why, then, do you seek 
to spatialise it?'* And the layman out of his 

mental repugnance to things mathematical echoes, 
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" Why? '* ^ I would answer that(tiie process of cre- 
ative involution makes imperative the transfixion bv 
the intellect of these so-called spiritual perceptions^^ 
Although the intuition transcends the intelligence in 
its grasp of beauty and truth, we may attain to th^ 
higher insight it has to offer only if the things of the 
spirit become known to the intellect — a point in 
Bergson's philosophy which the majority of his read- 
ers overlook. "We have,'* he says, "to engender 
the categories of our thought; it is not enough that 
we determine what these are.'' Bergson is pre- 
eminently the prophet of the higher-space concept. 
We had done better to hold to Kant, for now we are 
not only confronted with the fourth dimension as a 
thought-form, but with the duty as well of further- 
ing its creation. And in that light we have to re- 
gard what of worth and meaning our spiritual per- 
ceptions have for us. 

The space wherein we live and move and have our 
being, ostensibly, is just so much of reality as our 
thought is able to compass. In fine, it is our 
thought which sets boundaries and marks out the 
ways by which we come and go. What wonder then 
that we regard space as a projection of the thinking 
principle ! And so it is — this finite space to which 

1'* Length, Breadth and Thickness, take up the whole of 
space. Nor can Fansie imagine how there should oe a Fourth 
Local Dimension beyond these Three." 

— JOHK Wallis (1616-1703). 
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we ascribe length, breadth, and thickness, and think 
we have said it all; but quite otherwise that eternal 
realm which we occupy in common with beings higher 
than ourselves. 

That the majority of persons are still feeling their 
way over the surface of things is attested by the gen- 
eral mental ineptitude for the study of solid geome- 
try. Depth and height play little part in our phys- 
ical perception. For nearly all of us the third di- 
mension is practically unknown beyond the reach of 
a few feet. The aviator soaring aloft — why all the 
bravado of curve and loop? Sooner or later he will 
fall to his death. Ay, verily! but his is a joyous 
martyrdom making for the evolution of conscious- 
ness. Not always shall we crawl like flies the surface 
of our globe! 

\Although the scientist has found it useful on occa- 
sion to postulate the fourth dimension, he has not 
thought it necessary as yet to put it in the category 
of reality ; much less has the layman. Consequently 
the mathematician holds the sole title to its knowl- 
edge unless we recognise the claims of the medium to 
a fourth-dimensional insight^ There is much to-day, 
however, which points to our coming to such percep- 
tion as the natural result of our evolution and quite 
apart from geometrical abstractions or occultism. 
It is as though some great tidal wave had swept over 
space and we have, unbeknown to ourselves, been 
lifted by it to new heights. And when we have once 
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obtained our spiritual balance we shall doubtless find 
that our space-world has taken to itself another di- 
rection, inconceivable as that now seems. 

Space is more than room wherein to move about ; it 
is, first of all, the room in which we think, and upon 
the way we do so depends the number of its dimen- 
sions. If the attention has become ^^ riveted to the 
object of its practical interest " to the extent that 
this is the only good tha creature knows, then is its 
thought-form one-dimensional even though its bodily 
movements are three-spaced. The great Peacock 
Moth wings a sure course mate-ward to the mystifica- 
tion of the scientist; the dog finds the direct way 
home — his master cannot tell how; Rockefeller 
knows his goal and attains it, regardless of other 
moral worths. For these the way is certain. They 
can sufl^er no deflection since there are no relative val- 
ues, no possible choices. Their purpose makes the 
road one-dimensional. 

While a man's space-world is limited by his 
thought, it is, on the other hand, as boundless as his 
thought. That the world evolves with our conscious- 
ness, is at once the philosophy of " Creative Evolu- 
tion '* ; and of the higher-space theory, which is Cre- 
ative Involution^) Our present spatial milieu has set- 
tled down to a^ seemingly three-dimensional finality 
because our thought-form has become so habitual as 
to give rise to certain geometric axioms. All we 
need in order to come to a fourth-dimensional con- 
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sciousness, said Henri Poincar^, ^^ the greatest of 
moderns/' is a new table of distribution: that is, a 
breaking up of old associations of ideas and the 
forming of new relations — a simple matter were it 
not for our mental inertia. Lester Ward speculates 
that life remained aquatic for the vast periods that 
paleontology would indicate : Cambrian, Silurian, De- 
vonian, Carboniferous — a duration greater than all 
subsequent time — for the reason that the creature 
had not sufficiently progressed to move otherwise 
than in a straight line when actuated by the desire 
for food or mate. Life was not able to maintain it- 
self on land until it had overcome this one-dimen- 
sional limitation. A venturesome Pterodactyl was 
he who first essayed to make his way among the many 
obstructions to be found ashore ! By what intuition 
was he impelled? 

The significance of the much fumbling and groping 
of earth's creatures is the desire for a larger out- 
look. Man has to feel his way out of a three-fold 
world even as the worm out of his hole. ^That we are 
hearing much of the principle of relativity is perhaps 
the best indication we have that the collective human 
consciousness is about to enter a higher dimension. 
So long as man knew only an absolute good was his 
world a definitely determined world. Now that the 
question of relative values obtrudes itself on every 
side, the range of consciousness promises to be in- 
finite.*^ 
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** EABTH HEBE, REBUKED BY OLYMPUS THEBE." 

All knowledge is a matter of proper placing — the 
relating of things one to another. The trained 
thinker, said Kant, is one in whom the space-sense is 
well developed. We have come to our present con- 
cept of space through long learning of the laws 
wherewith our sensations follow one another.^ None 
of these alone could have brought us to a three-way 
extension of matter; for example, a purely visual 
space is four-dimensional. Nor is the external world 
the unmodified resultant of our bodily movements, 
for a strictly motor space would have as many direc- 
tions as we have muscles. 

Are we to regard geometry, then, as an experi- 
mental science? "Nature geometrises," but so did 
the gods before it — hence no earthborn thing this, 
the purest of all pastimes! The experiment in the 
case concerns not what is the truth; rather how to 
choose from all possible truths that one which best 
fits our human needs« What particular geometry 
we are destined to have is a question only of our un^ 
derstanding. As to its truth — as well ask if the 
metric system is true. 

Of the infinite nimiber of causes which give rich- 
ness and depth to human experience, the intellect is 
able to grasp only a small part. Some of these we 

2 See Hekri Poincas^: Science and Hypothesis, pp. 59-4. 
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denominate love, justice, colour, distance. But 
whether the occurrence be due to change of state or 
of position, we perceive it as a transformation within 
an aggregate of sense impressions. In order, then, 
to reduce the realm of consciousness to unity, each 
cause must work uniformly with the others: that is, 
be expressible in terms of the others. And since 
what lawdom the mind has thus far achieved is based 
on spatial relations, the hyper-space theory offers 
the quickest method to the systematisation of experi- 
ence. 

The scientist is finding that, as he studies matter 
more closely, he has need of other dimensions than 
the conventional three. While the larger movements 
of the physical realm are still duly categorised on the 
hypothesis of a three-dimensional space, there are 
other movements within the minute structure of or- 
ganisms which require a finer net for their snaring. 
But given the proper leeway, a molecular force takes 
on the aspect of a motor force and is quickly classi- 
fied. 

Psychic phenomena are fast yielding to measure- 
ment, as the psychological laboratories of our uni- 
versities attest. That things transcendental will 
give up their mystery with a larger spatial outlook is 
highly probable in view of the analogy obtaining be- 
tween spiritual laws and fourth-dimensional proper- 
ties. Mr. Hinton found, for instance, that the first 
requisite to higher space perception was the doing 
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away with self -elements (right and left; up and 
down) ; he had, as he phrases it, to acquire an altru- 
istic knowledge * of a block of cubes. (And in order 
to take the view of a higher being, in general one has 
to live openly, — to understand one's fellows as they 
are in their true selves, and not in their outward 
forms!) Indeed, it may well be that those who feel 
within them the immanence of a higher life are best 
fitted to visualise for us the fourth-dimensional 
reaches that lie all about our mundaneness. 

How is it that four-dimensional processes and mo- 
tions can be limited to the three-dimensional repre- 
sentations that we observe? In other words, what is 
the reality of which the present sense experience is 
but the shadow? * These are the questions we have 
to ask ourselves, and to solve if we would attain to the 
fourth dimension of being, — for greatly do we de- 
lude ourselves if we think it is to come " out of the 
blue. ' To illustrate the sort of one-to-one corre- 
spondence that may be set up between the new world 
and this, our old: a fourth-dimensional movement 
may be, as Mr. Bragdon suggests, the proximate 
cause of the phenomenon of growth. Likewise the 
density of a body, according to Dr. Blake, may be 
taken as our perception of its thickness in hyper- 
space. In fine, to acquire the sense of another di- 

8 A New Era of Thought, p. 93. 

* For if the intuition were a concept gained a poiteriori . . . 
we should not be able to say any more than that, so far as 
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rection,* we have to regard this all-too-solid world as 
merely the kinematographic representation of reali- 
ties beyond our physical ken. 

hitherto observed, no space has yet been found having more 
than three dimensions. 

If it is possible that there are developments of other dimen- 
sions of space, it is also very probable that God has some- 
where produced them. For His works have all the grandeur 
and variety that can possibly be comprised. 

— Kakt. 
B And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man. 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but 
a star. 
Consider it well: each tone of our scale in itself is naught: 
It is everywhere in the world — loud, soft, and aU is said: 
Give it to me to use! I mix it with two in my thought: 
And there I Ye have heard and seen: consider and bow the 
bead! 

— Brownino. 
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Yet anybody who has the least acquaintance with 
geometry will not deny that such a conception of the 
science is in flat contradiction to the ordinary language 
of geometricians. 

How so? 

They have in view practice only^ and are always 
speakings in a narrow and ridiculous manner^ of squar- 
ing and extending and applying and the like — they con- 
fuse the necessities of geometry with those of daily 
life; whereas knowledge is the real object of the whole 
science. 

Certainly^ he said. 

Then must not a further admission be made? 

What admission? 

That the knowledge at which geometry aims is knowl- 
edge of the eternal^ and not of aught perishing and 
transient. 

That^ he replied^ may be readily allowed^ and is true. 

Then^ my noble friend^ geometry will draw the soul 
towards truths and create the spirit of philosophy^ and 
raise up that which is now unhappily allowed to fall 
down. 

Nothing will be more likely to haVe such an effect. 

Then nothing should be more sternly laid down than 
that the inhabitants of your fair city should by all means 
learn geometry." 

— Plato: The Republic. 

" How the Stranger vainly endeavoured to reveal to me 
in words the mysteries of Spaceland. 

7. ... But before your X.ordship enters into further 
communications^ would he deign to satisfy the curios- 
ity of one who would gladly know whence his Visitor 
came? 
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Stranger, From Space^ from Space^ Sir: whence 
else? 

/• Pardon me^ my Lord^ but is not your Lordship 
already in Space^ your Lordship and his humble serv- 
ant^ even at this moment? 

Stranger. Pooh! what do you know of Space? De- 
fine Space. 

7. Space^ my Lord^ is height and breadth indefinitely 
prolonged. 

Stranger. Exactly: you see you do not even know 
what Space is. You think it is of Two Dimensions only; 
but I have come to announce to you a Third — height^ 
breadth^ and length. 

/. Your Lordship is pleased to be merry. We also 
speak of length and height^ or breadth and thickness^ 
thus denoting Two Dimensions by four names. 

Stranger. But I mean not only three names^ but 
Three Dimensions. 

I. Would your Lordship indicate or explain to me 
in what direction is the Third Dimension^ unknown to 
me? 

Stranger. I came from it. It is up above and down 
below. 

/. My Lord means seemingly that it is Northward 
and Southward. 

Stranger, I mean nothing of the kind. I mean a 
direction in which you cannot look^ because you have no 
eye in your side. 

/• Pardon me^ my Lord^ a moment's inspection will 
convince your Lordship that I have a perfect luminary 
at the juncture of two of my sides. 

Stranger. Yes: but in order to see into Space you 
ought to have an eye^ not on your Perimeter^ but on 
your side^ that is^ on what you would probably call 
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your inside; but we in Spaceland should call it your 
side. 

7. An eye in my inside! An eye in my stomach! 
Your Lordship jests. 

Stranger. I am in no jesting humour. I tell you 
that I come from Space^ or^ since you will not under- 
stand what Space means^ from the Land of Three Di- 
mensions whence I but lately looked down upon your 
Plane which you call Space forsooth. From that posi- 
tion of advantage I discerned all that you speak of as 
solid (by which you mean " enclosed on four sides "), 
your houses^ your churches^ your very chests and saf es^ 
yes^ even your insides and stomachs^ all lying open and 
exposed to my view. 

7. Such assertions are easily made^ my Lord. 

Stranger, Surely you must now see that my explana- 
tion^ and no other^ suits the phenomena. What you 
call Solid things are really superficial; what you call 
Space is really nothing but a great Plane. I am in 
Space^ and look down upon the insides of the things of 
which you only see the outsides. You could leave this 
Plane yourself, if you could but summon up the neces- 
sary volition. A slight upward or downward motion 
would enable you to see all that I can see. 

The higher I mount, and the further I go from your 
Plane, the more I can see, though of course I see it on 
a smaller scale. For example, I am ascending; now 
I can see your neighbour the Hexagon and his family 
in their several apartments; now I see the inside of the 
Theatre, ten doors off, from which the audience is only 
just departing; and on the other side a Circle in his 
study, sitting at his books. Now I shall come back to 
you. And, as a crowning proof, what do you say to 
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my giving you a touchy just the least touch, . . . then 
meet your fate : out of your Plane you go. Once, twice, 
thrice! 'Tis done! 

An unspeakable horror seized me. There was a dark- 
ness; then a dizzy, sickening sensation of sight that 
was not like seeing; I saw a Line that was no Line; 
Space that was not Space ; I was myself, and not myself. 
When I could find voice, I shrieked aloud in agony, 
' Either this is madness or it is Hell.' ' It is neither,' 
calmly replied the voice of the Sphere, * it is Knowledge; 
it is Three Dimensions: open your eye once again and 
try to look steadily.' 

I looked, and, behold, a new world! There stood 
before me, visibly incorporate, all that I had before in- 
ferred, conjectured, dreamed, of perfect Circular beauty." 
— Abbott: Flatland, a book which Professor Felix 

Klein says every student of mathematics should know. 

'' And now, I said, let me show in a figure how far our 
nature is enlightened or unenlightened: — Behold! 
human beings living in an underground den, which has 
a mouth open towards the light and reaching all along 
the den; here they have been from their childhood, and 
have their legs and necks chained so that they cannot 
move, and can only see before them, being prevented 
by the chains from turning round their heads. Above 
and behind them a fire is blazing at a distance, and be- 
tween the fire and the prisoners there is a raised way; 
and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along the 
way, like the screen which marionette players have in 
front of them, over which they show the puppets. 

I see. 

And do you see, I said, men passing along the wall 
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carrying all sorts of vessels^ and statues and figures of 
animals made of wood and stone and various materials^ 
which appear over the wall? Some of them are talk- 
ing^ others silent. 

You have shown me a strange image^ and they are 
strange prisoners. 

Like ourselves, I replied; and they see only their own 
shadows, or the shadows of one another, which the fire 
throws on the opposite wall of the cave.^ 

True, he said; how could they see anything but the 
shadows if they were never allowed to move their heads ? 

And of the objects which are being carried in like 
manner they would only see the shadows? 

Yes, he said. 

And if they were able to converse with one another, 
would they not suppose that they were naming what 
was actually before them? 

Very true. 

And suppose further that the prison had an echo 
which came from the other side, would they not be sure 
to fancy when one of the passers-by spoke that the 
voice which they heard came from the passing shadow? 

No question, he replied. 

To them, I said, the truth would be literally nothing 
but the shadows of the images. 

That is certain. 

And now look again, and see what will naturally fol- 
low if the prisoners are released and disabused of their 
error. At first, when any of them is liberated and com- 
pelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck round 
and walk and look towards the light, he will suffer 
sharp pains; the glare will distress him, and he will be 
unable to see the realities of which in his former state 
he had seen the shadows; and then conceive some one 
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aajing to him^ that what he saw before was an illusion^ 
but that now^ when he is approaching nearer to being 
and his eye is turned towards more real existence^ he 
has a clearer vision, — what will be his reply? And 
you may further imagine that his instructor is pointing 
to the objects as they pass and requiring him to name 
them, — will he not be perplexed? Will he not fancy 
that the shadows which he formerly saw are truer than 
the objects which are now shown to him? " 

— Plato. 
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" nob yet on thee shall bitbst the futube, as 
successive zones of sevebal wondeb open on some 
spibit flying secube and glad fbom heaven to 
heaven ; but thou shalt painfully attain to joy, 
while hope and feab and love shall keep thee 
man!" 

Those who know but little of mathematics may 
take comfort to themselves that mathematicians as a 
class are seemingly as far from hyper-space percep- 
tion as the rest of mankind. And since compara- 
tively few persons have any recJ knowledge of the 
spatial laws underlying our three-dimensional sense- 
realm, we may assume that the attainment of a four- 
way world is not contingent upon the understanding 
of its mathematical structure. If then it be true that 
the greater insight is not a matter of technical train- 
ing, the humblest may hope to discover in the deep 
well of life's experience some star of this new firma- 
ment. 

187 
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We have to note that maladjustment has ever been 
the spur toward a larger consciousness — even from 
the beginning of things. So long as a creature's in- 
ternal and external worlds are in harmonious rela- 
tion each to the other, sensations come and go and 
life is complete for that particular level of experi- 
ence. 

If, however, the interaction is imperfect, the im- 
pression holds over and links itself with the following 
one, and the creature rises to a consciousness of a 
beyond. With this consciousness come new impulses 
and desires. These in turn give rise to memory. 
The organism learns to discriminate between the 
old and the new, the desirable and the undesirable. 
Pleasure and pain, with their concomitants, good and 
evil, come into being. The creature now has a pur- 
pose, the maintenance of the good — the established ; 
the avoidance of the evil — the inexperienced. 

Mr. Bernard found as characteristic of the struc- 
tural unit a high degree of plasticity, rendering it 
most sensitive to outward influences, and also great 
activity which gave It more and more profound per- 
ception into the nature of the environment. While 
the survival of the organism was contingent upon the 
concentration of its powers of reaction and response, 
its involutionary growth came through an active 
storming of the environment. Hence in his potenti- 
ality for the mastery of a progressively widening en- 
vironment lies the foundation of the higher life for 
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man. But when we stop to think that with the ac- 
tual conquest of the environment goes an equilibra- 
tion that lowers the vitality of the organism, the solu- 
tion is not so simple as it would appear. Harmoni- 
ous adjustment, a sense of peace, may mean death, — 
not an enlarged, uplifting unification. 

As all progress for the nonrmoral creature has 
been occasioned by a certain lack of adjustment be- 
tween the internal and external conditions, likewise 
all progress for the moral one must come through 
suffering. ** Deep tragedy,*' said Napoleon, " is the 
school of great men." Bitter failure and cruel dis- 
appointment ; sorrow and death ; ay, these are move- 
ments into an unexplored space! And if such are 
not vouchsafed us as individuals, we have to attain 
them through others — hence the significance of love 
for the unfolding of personality. And it is clear that 
the greater the number of elements which enter into 
one's personal equation, the more difficult will be the 
solution. 

It is a matter of common observation that the 
growth of the higher perceptive faculty is* strangely 
concomitant with adversity. The intuitive person is 
a person who has suffered. When conditions press 
sufficiently hard, a new table of distribution may be 
the only means for survival. Thus we proceed to 
make a virtue of necessity and so come to the recogni- 
tion of other values which we denominate spiritual 
because we have not as yet spatialised them. The 
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caterpillar has to mount the twig to find the tender 
green that is his food, but he is solaced for the jour- 
ney by thinking himself a creature of the light. Mr. 
Carpenter, in an interesting study of what he calls 
Intermediate Ty{>es, shows that the seers and spiritu- 
ally minded came to be such because they found them- 
selves differing in some wise from their fellows, and 
dwelling on that difference, had their minds turned 
inward. Progress in thought and imagination nat- 
urally followed, with the result that these were lifted 
above the majority and attained thereby to larger 
vision. 

Only in the height and depth of the soul's experi- 
ence is to be found the spiritual reach, the fourth 
dimension for which we seek. 

" So fear not grief^ fear not anguish^ thon. 
The paining hearty the prostrate brow; 
This is the emblem^ and this the sign^ 
By which God singles thee for fields divine/' 



" TO KNOW EATHEB CONSISTS IN OPENING OUT A WAY 
WHENCE THE IMPRISONED SPIiENDOUB MAT ESCAPE, 
THAN IN EFFECTING ENTRY FOR A LIGHT SUPPOSED TO 
BE WITHOUT. THEREFORE, SET FREE THE SOUI* AUKB 
IN AJAjy DISCOVERING THE TRUE LAWS BY WHICH THE 
FLESH ACCLOYS THE SPIRIT ! " 

In view of recent investigation, one may safely as- 
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sert that the logic of phflosophy has a mathematical 
basis, but to suggest that the Hegelian dialectic ad- 
mits of geometrical demonstration is venturing far 
into the borderland of the bizarre. 

[owever, I believe to have discovered therein a 
¥our-dimensional solution of life's problems. For our 
three-way vision, reality is divided into two parts. 
Now it is the one that seems illusion, now the other, 
as the light chances to fall. The human mind has 
laboured in vain with the problem of opposites for the 
very want of the higher synthesis afforded by the 
four-dimensicm concept. And so it has gone on from 
century to century alternating between monism and 
dualism according as it saw fit to sacrifice opposition 
to unity or unity to opposition. 

But Hegelianism rejects neither; rather does it 
preserve both in the synthesis of a third. Unity for 
it is a matter of congruence such as we have in plane 
geometry when two triangles which are alike except 
for a reverse order of parts are brought into coin- 
cidence. Wherever we find symmetry of structure, 
there is a dualism of opposites — and symmetry is, 
as we have seen, a fourth-dimensional phenomenon. 
Is not the turning of an object into its mirror image 
a coincidence of opposites? Yet such a rotation 
about a plane in the fourth dimension is the mere 
analogue of the rotation in our three-dimensional 
space about a line. 

When we have learned to think those states of con- 
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sciousness that we denominate love, hatred, joy, sor- 
row, and so forth, in terms of space, we shall know to 
harmonise them. Though the opposites are opposed 
to each other, out of their congruence comes that 
unity which is reality. The process whereby the 
congruence is effected constitutes development — life 
as we know it. This raising of consciousness to a 
higher power — here designated involution — Hegel, 
with a seeming prescience of its geometrical nature, 
called " overcoming." 

The objection sometimes urged that the ** concrete 
universal " is not a pure logical concept for the rea- 
son that it involves a sense element, goes to confirm 
the hypothesis of its spatial dependence. But the 
ideal form of reality holds here as in all of our think- 
ing, inasmuch as the identical process does not admit 
of coincidence in a figure chosen at random; it re- 
quires the one at right angles to the plane of being. 
The Absolute as thus represented is no indifference of 
subject and object. Here is a logical form which is 
the form of the real in its integrity. 

In the two processes of evolution and involution as 
they affect our lives we have all true opposites con- 
fronting each other, as it were, in phalanxes. The 
dialectic is our only spiritual hope in the strife of 
these opposing forces. In such logical doctrine 
alone do we find a one that is not beyond the many^ 
but that is the many. 
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" Look yonder/' said my Guide^ " in FlaUand tbou 
hast lived; of Lineland thou hast received a vision; 
thoa hast soared with me to the heights of Spaceland; 
now> in order to complete the range of thy experience^ 
I conduct thee downward to the lowest depth of exist- 
ence^ even to the realm of Pointland^ the Abyss of No 
Dimensions. 

" Behold yon miserable creature. That Point is a 
Being like ourselves^ but confined to the non-dimen- 
sional Gulf. He is himself his own Worlds his own 
Universe; of any other than himself he can form no 
conception; he knows not Lengthy nor Breadth^ nor 
Height^ for he has had no experience of them; he has 
no cognisance feven of the number Two; nor has he a 
thought of Plurality; for he is himself his One and 
All^ being really Nothing. Yet mark his perfect self- 
contentment> and hence learn this lesson^ that to be 
self-contented is to be vile and ignorant^ and that to 
aspire is better than to be blindly and impotently happy. 
Now listen." 

He ceased; and there arose from the little buzzing 
creature a tiny^ low^ monotonous^ but distinct tinkling^ 
as from one of your Spaceland phonographs^ from 
which I caught these words> " Infinite beatitude of ex- 
istence ! It is ; and there is none else beside It." 

"What," said I, "does the puny creature mean by 

'it'?" "He means himself," said the Sphere; "have 

you not noticed before now, that babies and babyish 

people, who cannot distinguish themselves from the 

world, speak of themselves in the Third Person? But 

hush ! " 

195 
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** It fills all Space/' continued the little soliloquising 
Creature, " and what It fills. It is. What It thinks, 
that It utters; and what It utters, that It hears; and It 
itself is Thinker, Utterer, Hearer, Thought, Word, 
Audition; it is the One, and yet the All in All. Ah, 
the happiness, ah, the happiness of Being ! " 

" Can you not startle the little thing out of its com- 
placency ? " said I. " Tell it what it really is, as you 
told me; reveal to it the narrow limitations of Point- 
land, and lead it up to something higher." " That is no 
easy task," said my Master ; ** try you." 

Hereon, raising my voice to the uttermost, I ad- 
dressed the Point as follows : — 

" Silence, silence, contemptible Creature ! You call 
yourself the All in All, but you are the Nothing: your 
so-called Universe is a mere speck in a Line, and a Line 
is a mere shadow as compared with — " 

** Hush, hush, you have said enough," interrupted the 
Sphere ; " now listen, and mark the effect of your 
harangue on the King of Pointland." 

The lustre of the Monarch, who beamed more brightly 
than ever upon hearing my words, showed clearly that 
he retained his complacency; and I had hardly ceased 
when he took up his strain again. ** Ah, the joy, ah, the 
joy of Thought! What can It not achieve by think- 
ing! Its own Thought coming to Itself, suggestive of 
Its disparagement, thereby to enhance Its happiness! 
Sweet rebellion stirred up to result in triumph! Ah, 
the divine creative power of the All in One! Ah, the 
joy, the joy of Being! " 

" You see," said my Teacher, " how little your words 
have done. So far as the Monarch understands them 
at all, he accepts them as his own — for he cannot con- 
ceive of any other except himself — and plumes him- 
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self upon the variety of ' Its Thought ' as an instance 
of creative Power. Let us leave this God of Point- 
land to the ignorant fruition of his omnipresence and 
omniscience: nothing that you or I can do can rescue 
him from his self-satisfaction." 

After this^ as we floated gently back to Flatland, I 
could hear the mild voice of my Companion pointing the 
moral of my vision^ and stimulating me to aspire^ and to 
teach others to aspire. 

— Abbott: Flatland, pp. 141-4. 

** Our thought^ ... in investigating reality^ finds it- 
self face to face^ not only with distinct, but also with 
opposed concepts. . . . Such are the antitheses of true 
and false^ of good and evil^ beautiful and ugly^ value 
and lack of value, joy and sorrow, activity and passivity, 
positive and negative, life and death, being and not- 
being, and so on. . . . Instead of finding the concrete 
universal, the organic whole of reality which it seeks, 
thought seems everywhere to run against two univer- 
sal, opposing and menacing each other. . • . Why 
should reality lose its true character when mind rises 
from the contemplation of the particular to the con- 
templation of the whole? • Does not the whole live in 
us as vividly as does the particular? 

"And here it is that Hegel gives his shout of jubila- 
tion, the cry of the discoverer, the Eureka, his principle 
of solution of the problem of opposites: a most simple 
principle, and so obvious that it deserves to be placed 
among those symbolised by the egg of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. The opposites are not illusion, neither is unity 
illusion. The opposites are opposed to one another, 
but they are not opposed to unity. For true and con- 
crete unity is nothing but the unity, or synthesis, of 
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opposites. It is not immobilitj^ it is movement. It is 
not fizitj^ but development. The philosophic concept 
is a concrete universal^ and therefore a thinking of 
reality as at once united and divided. Only thus does 
philosophic truth correspond to poetic truths and the 
pulse of thought beat witii the pulse of things." 

— Benedetto Crocb: The PhUo9ophy 

of Hegel, pp. 10-20. 

" This is The Sermon on the Plane, preached to the 
planemen by Him who was ' crucified.' 

" ' Heaven is all about you: a city lying four-square^ 
clear as glass and filled with light. Here your real^ 
your immortal selves^ have their true home. This world 
of yours which seems so substantial is but a mutable 
and many-coloured film staining the bright radiance 
of this crystal heaven. Your lives are but tracings 
made by your immortal selves in this film world. . . . 

" ' Each of you has this heavenly, or cube body, which 
you must think of as related to your physical or square 
body, as that is related to one of its bounding lines. 
The cube is the true individual, of which the square is 
but a single illusory and inadequate image. The indi- 
vidual expresses itself in countless of these personalities, 
each one a tracing of itself: the sum total of all possible 
tracings is the cube itself. Birth and death are illu- 
sions of the personality. For the cube they are not, 
since it did not begin its existence with its first contact 
with the film which is your world, nor will that existence 
cease when it passes beyond that world; neither does 
the changing cross-section which it traces in thus pass- 
ing comprise or comprehend its life. Time and change 
are illusions of the personality. The cube knows 
neither increment nor diminution. All conscious cross- 
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sections inhere within it — all possible forms of the 
film world. It is their revelation only which is suc- 
cessiye^ giving rise to the temporal illusion. 

" ' Learn now the precious secret of immortality. 
The consciousness within the cube and within the square 
are one consciousness^ and that consciousness is divine. 
It is possiblie^ therefore, to identify your plane con- 
sciousness with your cube consciousness, and rise, by 
such means, into the higher-dimensional world. This 
is achieved by desire, by work, by knowledge, by de- 
votion — but more than all by love, as you shall learn. 

" ' Because each individual traces in the film world 
a different figure, determined by the angle at which it 
meets the film — by its attitude toward life — you are 
all under the illusion that each person is unique and 
singular, that some are better and some worse. But 
these differences are accidental: they do not exist in 
the heaven world, where all are God's children, and 
may become one with the Father. Live uprightly, love 
and cleave to one another. By so doing you will make 
vertical and parallel the axes of your higher, or 
cube bodies; and as the sides of your square bodies 
cleave together, so will the faces of your cube bodies 
coalesce. By loving your neighbour, therefore, you are 
" laying np treasure in heaven " ; for two cubes can 
unite their faces only when the lines of their square 
sections are similarly joined. Love effects this junc- 
tion. 

" ' When cubes conjoin in mutual love the individual 
is transcended, the consciousnesses merge into one, and 
a larger unit is formed. This process may go on re- 
peating itself, so that if love should become the uni- 
versal law of life, the aimless drift of souls would cease, 
for all would enter the Great Peace at last. All hav- 
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ing united into one great crystal cube, the Heavenly 
City, the film world would vanish. The White Light 
would shine unobstructed through the City of the Lord. 

" * It is thus that consciousness becomes self-con- 
scious. It multiplies itself. Each unit, in its cube 
body, attains to a realisation of its form and structure 
through the many tracings that it makes in physical 
matter (the film world), each transit being an incarna- 
tion, a personal life. The events of each life seem, 
to the personal consciousness, to slip away into nothing- 
ness, never to be recovered ; but every experience of every 
film life, all of its contacts with other cubes, are indelibly 
impressed upon the higher body and by the cube con- 
sciousness may be recovered at will, since all inhere in 
the bounding planes of the cube. For this reason, when 
cube consciousness is attained by the personality the 
memory of past lives is recovered. All lives may be 
lived over again as vividly as before: the indwelling con- 
sciousness has only to seek out in the boundaries of its 
cube body the particular point or line of contact with 
the film world in which the vanished event inheres. 
More than this, when any cube unites with any other, the 
indwelling consciousness of each, overpassing its normal 
limitation, is able to share in all of the past experiences 
of the other as though they were its own. By multiply- 
ing these contacts until all the cubes coalesce, each indi- 
vidual consciousness might share the experience of every 
other, from the dawn to the close of the cycle of mani- 
festation. This is Nirvana, ' the Sabbath of the Lord.' 

" * These things I have spoken unto you that in me ye 
might have peace, that all may be one, and that they may 
be made perfect in one. My peace I give unto you.' " 

— Claude Bragdox : A Primer of 
Higher Space, pp. 74-8. 
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**. . . WHEN I SAY * YOU ' 'tiS THE COMMON SOUL, 
THE COLUQCTIVE, I MEAN: THE EACE OF liAN THAT 
BECEIVES LIFE IN PAETS TO LIVE IN A WHOLE, AND 
GEOW HEEE ACCOBDING TO GOD's CLEAE PLAN." 

^^ God unable to make the world eternal gave it 
Time, * a moving image of eternity.' " Hence con- 
sciousness is ever the process of becoming that it was 
for Heraclitus. And for that reason we are not able 
to give to matter the properties of pure space. Some 
portion of it must always transcend the spatial 
frame, however great the dimensionality of being to 
which we may attain. 

That part of the infinite realm of matter which the 
intellect has grasped we designate reality; the vast 
unknown beyond our mental ken we think of as 
spiritual. The distinction between the physical and 
the metaphysical is purely one of our understanding. 
While growth in consciousness implies a continuous 
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advance into the realm of "higher matter," the 
transcendental suffers no diminution in consequence, 
for that which is infinite cannot be lessened by finite 
subtractions. It is a mathematical error to assume 
that one's intuitive reahn is the richer, the less one's 
knowledge. 

We have to apprehend the truth before we can give 
it form. And for the acquiring of immediate knowl- 
edge time is needed. In that sense, time, as we now 
know it, is the fourth dimension in the process of 
evolving for the collective consciousness. It does not 
follow, though, that our existence in a fourth dimen- 
sion will be freer from the tedium of time than is this 
present existence. When the " order changeth '* 
there will be a new time — the fifth dimension as it in 
turn presents itself to consciousness. 

For a normal development — one in which the 
process of intellection has kept pace with the intui- 
tion — time is one-dimensional to the mind that is 
experiencing it. Those who would delve into the su- 
per-rational have to remember that there must be 
due organisation of empirical dr.ta for the advance to 
be a permanent one.* 

1 Nothing is together in any texture or effect which was not 
successively introduced; and everything is therein, according 
as order itself introduces it; wherefore simultaneous order 
derives its birth, nature and perfection from successive orders, 
and the former is only rendered perspicuous and plain by the 
latter. 

— SWEDEKBOBG. 
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Though the concept of higher time would seem to 
be implicit in the idea of higher space, quite the con- 
trary may be true. There are straight lines in a 
four-dimensional space as well as in a two-dimen- 
sional, and the straight line of itself has naught to 
reveal of properties beyond the linear. It is only 
through the strain and stress resulting from the turn- 
ing of curves that one comes to a sense of higher 
space-relations. 

While to a person possessed of a four-dimensional 
consciousness, recognition of spiritual truth is in- 
stantaneous, such recognition is limited to the truths 
that have spatial representation. There are still 
greater truths awaiting the fifth-dimensional unfold- 
ment which a four-dimensional consciousness may be 
quite as slow in sensing as creatures of a lower order 
the truths beyond their particular realm of under- 
standing. Greatly then does it behoove us to look to 
our time curvatures. Every moment is unique in 
that it may be a transitional point into a larger 
realm of consciousness. 



** AND THE EMULOUS HEAVEN YEARNED DOWN, MADE 
EFFOET TO BEACH THE EARTH, AS THE EARTH HAD 
DONE HER BEST ... TO SCALE THE SKY." 

In the Hegelian system the particular interest is 
shown to be the vehicle of the universal. What more 
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fitting medium, then, for the launching of a new 
thought-form than a great international exposition! 
There spirit is seen in its historical development, and 
men by the very pursuit of their own private ends 
come to a knowledge of things universal. 

Human interest having in these later days become 
largely centred on value- judgments and estimates of 
worth, an exposition affords perhaps the most gen- 
eral application of the principle of relativity to be 
found, bringing it home to the collective mind in an 
intimately human way as nothing else could. Where 
nation is vying with nation and individual with in- 
dividual in all of the arts and crafts of human indus- 
try, absolute standards must needs vanish, and with 
their going we may be able to set up such a distribu- 
tion of values as will give new direction to our efforts. 
However that may be, the industrial competition to 
which, in the last analysis, the Exposition owes its 
inception, is pushing many aside from the beaten 
highways into hitherto unexplored regions of thought 
and endeavour, and who is to say that we may not in 
consequence find a direction quite at right angles to 
all of our wonted ways of thinking? What visitor 
to the Jewelled City, that synthesis of many minds, 
was not lifted for the moment, at least, out of the 
realm of things temporal to the vision of new truth 
and beauty ! 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition is 
best seen in its fourth-dimensional aspect when ap- 
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proached through the Gateway of Memory. This is 
what one might expect, for that entrance alone has 
the requisite geometrical structure. You will recall 
having heard, I am sure, how in the fourth dimension 
a person may go in and out of a locked room at his 
pleasure with bolts and bars untouched. Broad and 
open as is this Gate of Memory, when you pass its 
portals the wall closes behind you ; there is no visible 
opening to mark the spot of your entry. A feeling 
of detachment comes over you. This is augmented 
by the burst of light and colour that flashes across 
the field of your vision, and for the first time you un- 
derstand the purport of those "banners yellow, 
glorious, golden," which " do float and flow." They 
seem to bear you on breezes of their own creating to 
the freedom of outer spaces. What you had taken 
for the flauntings of festivity are become the heralds 
of hyperspace. 

As you wend your way down the Avenue of Time 
you feel an inexpressive lightness, a sensation of be- 
ing lifted out of yourself. The moment is unique. 
Things are unrelated. There is no concern of pro- 
portion. The place is one of immediacy. You 
wander from the ephemeral to the ephemeral. 
"Time is," you say, in childish glee. And you 
hasten to assemble images, as many and as disparate 
as jpossible, believing that you are drinking life at its 
fountain head. The outer world presents itself to 
your consciousness in the form of facts in juxtaposi- 
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tion. You read guide-books and rejoice in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Gradually through the per- 
ception of the same phantasmagoria comes an at-one- 
ness with your fellows. You are caught up in the 
swirl of a larger self. 

Soon you weary of the heterogeneous. The Zone 
of Consciousness stands revealed in all its grotesque- 
ness. " Time is," you cry, but to give thought its 
impulse, and you hasten on, if perchance you may 
discover the direction of the life-principle. What 
you had taken for reality is but its cross-section — 
so does this empirical realm stand to the higher world 
of your spirit, even as a plane to a solid. 

Now you turn your attention from things to rela- 
tions in the hope of getting at truth in the large. A 
passage in Plato comes vividly to your mind. " For 
a man must have intelligence of universals, and be 
able to proceed from the many particulars of sense to 
one conception of reason; — this is the recollection 
of those things which our soul once saw while follow- 
ing God, when, regardless of that which we now call 
being, she raised her head up towards the true being." 

Henceforth the multiplicity that you seek is one 
of organisation and has nothing to do with number. 
^^ Time was," you proclaim, that consciousness might 
sift out the irrelevant. As you pass from collection 
to collection,' individual fact becomes prolonged into 
general law, and science dominates the field of 
thought. A thousand years are as a day when sub- 
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sumed by the universal. You look at the objects of 
man's creating with new eyes. The displays are no 
longer contests of laborious industry but of vision 
and faith. You see that truth has made itself mani- 
fest through the long repetition of the same funda- 
mental theme. That which is unique and personal 
you are surprised to find of less value than the habit 
perfected by patient practice. The routine and 
monotony of daily toil become glorified in the light 
that now falls athwart your vision. You learn to 
substitute for your personal feeling the common im- 
personal element felt by the many. Your concern 
is not as formerly to recollect, but to symbolise. To 
this end you study frieze and statuary, and frequent 
lectures. Your sense of social solidarity grows 
through mutual comprehension of the same truths. 

And again that "vexing, forward reaching sense 
of some more noble permanence '* urges you on. 
" Time was," you joyously afiirm, for man to come to 
the knowledge of an eternal self. But that, your 
tradition and education have led you to believe, is 
still yonder, worlds away. And you image the soul 
in its quest passing from life to life as you are now 
passing from building to building, from hall to hall. 
But blessed the thought — there will be courts 
wherein you may perhaps glimpse the plan of the 
whole and so gather strength and' purpose for an- 
other housing. All at once you know that death has 
no fear for you and you feel toward your present life 
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as you do toward these Palaces of the Mundane — 
the sooner compassed the better. 

You pass from court to edifice and from edifice to 
court, marvelling at the symmetry of plan and struc- 
ture. Unity, balance, and harmony become manifest 
as spatial properties — you had been taught to re- 
gard them as principles of art. You wonder if art 
itself may not be merely a matter of right placing — 
the adjustment of a thing to its environment. You 
are certain that this is so as each coign and niche 
offers you its particular insight. Strange vagaries 
float through your mind — one's duty to the inani- 
mate things of one's possession; the house too large 
for the personality of the owner; the right setting 
for certain idiosyncrasies — each pointing the way, 
as you think,* to a different vista of human outlook. 
What then your glad surprise to find these converg- 
ing toward one ideal synthesis! In anticipation of 
the splendour you hasten on till earth shall have at- 
tained to heaven. There it stands — " a structure 
brave," the Palace of Art, the Temple of the Soul — 
and you know you were made to be perfect, too. 

Now that you apprehend the plan of the beauti- 
ful conception spread before you, symmetry takes 
on a vital significance for your thought. You try to 
recall what you learned of it in geometry. There 
was a folding over, you remember, and a fitting to- 
gether — ^^ congruence " you believe it was called. 
But that could have no meaning for solids. Stop! 
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A folding over? Why, that implies another dimen- 
sion! The two halves of a leaf can be brought to- 
gether only as one or the other is lifted out of the 
plane of the leaf into a third dimension. So to bring 
two buildings into superposition when ihey are alike 
except for a reverse order of parts, would necessitate 
a fourth dimension and a turning inside out. Quick 
as the thought, the court you are in is that^ — a 
building inside out ! 

Ah! you know now wherefore that wonderful up- 
lifting sensation that comes whenever you enter one 
of these beautiful enclosures. You have passed into 
the fourth dimension of spatial realisation. ^^ Time 
is past," you shout aloud, and laugh to find yourself 
on the inside of externality. Cubism in architecture ! 
Futurism, in very truth! 

You visit again the galleries of the New Art, in 
earnest desire for enlighteiunent as to this thing 
which is so near to consciousness and yet so far ! As 
you gaze at the portrayal, strangely weird in form 
and colour, you ask yourself, "Where have I felt 
that, seen this, before?" Immediately you are 
transported in memory to the midst of a crowded 
street. In the mad bustle and noise you are con- 
scious only of mechanical power ; of speed — always 
of speed. Your voice far away — ^**The child, oh, 
the child!" A swooning sensation! Men's faces - 
as triangles, and horses with coimtless feet! The 
chaos of primal forces about you — then darkness! 
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As the past fuses with the present you awaken to a 
larger privilege of life than man now knows. You 
feel yourself encompassed by truth, vital and strong. 
This art, erstwhile most baffling, stands revealed as 
the struggle of a superhuman entity for self-expres- 
sion. The tendency toward God has to begin anew 
with each round of the life-spiral — hence the ap- 
parent reversion to primitive art. 

As the day closes you find yourself in the Court of 
the Universe. Bands of many-coloured light, the 
white radiance of eternity, stream athwart the sky. 
The illumination is of the wonder that now is. How 
marvellously strange the sight of the world-conscious- 
ness passing over into a higher thought-form ! Each 
individual element suffering reversal to take its 
proper place in the new world-order ! You see posi- 
tive becoming negative, negative becoming positive, 
and Evolution giving place to Involution — a proc- 
ess as yet uncomprehended by our narrow thought. 
And the secret of the world-struggle across the sea 
you know: men passing their nature's bound; new 
hopes and loyalties supplanting old ties and joys ; the 
established creeds of right and wrong as they vanish 
in this umneasurable thirst for an unknown good. 
All these things you know to be the travail of the 
world as it gives birth to some higher entity than in- 
dividual man. 

"Time is past," and as you speak a dove settles 
to rest upon a pediment. Therewith you are carried 
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away in the spirit to a great and high mountain and 
you behold a new heaven and a new earth; for the 
first heaven and the first earth are passed away. 
You see the holy city descending out of heaven — her 
light is like unto a stone most precious, as it were a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal, and the walls thereof 
are adorned with all manner of precious stones — 
and they shall bring the glory and the honour of the 
nations into it.^ 

3 See Revelation: Qiapter XXI. 
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CORROBORATIVE READINGS 

It has been lamented that the fame of so great a 
scientist as Roger Bacon should rest upon an absurd 
legend. I think we shall see that the legend bears 
evidence to the greatness of the man. It runs as follows : 

Friar Bacon^ reading one day of the many conquests 
of England^ bethought himself how he might keep it 
hereafter from the like conquests and so make himself 
famous to all posterity. This (after great study) he 
found could be no way so well done as one; which was 
to make a head of brass^ and if he could make this head 
to speak (and hear it when it spoke) then might he be 
able to wall all England about with brass. To this pur- 
pose he got one Friar Bungey to assist him^ who was a 
great scholar and magician (but not to be compared to 
Friar Bacon) ; these two with great study and pains so 
formed a head of brass that in the inward parts thereof 
there was all things like as in a natural man's head. 
This being done they were as f^r from perfection of the 
work as they were before, for they knew not how to give 
those parts that they had made motion, without which it 
was impossible that it should speak. Many books they 
read, but yet could not find out any hope of what they 
sought^ that at the last they concluded to raise a spirit 
and to know of him that which they could not attain by 
their own studies. 

The spirit straight obeyed, and appeared unto them, 

asking what they would. He told them that with a con- 
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tiniial fume of the six hottest simples it should have 
motion^ and in one month space speak: the time of the 
month or the day he knew not. Also he told them that 
if they heard it not before it had done speakings all their 
labour should be lost. 

Then went these two learned Friars home again and 
prepared the simples ready and made the f ume^ and with 
continual watching attended when this Brazen Head 
should speak. Thus watched they for three weeks with- 
out any rest^ so that they were so weary and sleepy that 
they could not any longer refrain from rest. Then called 
Friar Bacon his man Miles^ and told him that it was not 
unknown to him what pains Friar Bungey and himself 
had taken for three weeks' space only to make and to 
hear the Brazen Head speak^ which if they did not, then 
had they lost all their labour^ and all England had a 
great loss thereby. Therefore he entreated Miles that 
he would watch whilst that they slept and call them if 
the head spake. " Fear not (good master)^ I will 
hearken and attend upon the head and if it do chance to 
speak^ I will call you; therefore^ I pray take you both 
your rest and let me alone for watching this head." 
After Friar Bacon had given him a great charge^ Friar 
Bungey and he went to sleep and left Miles alone to 
watch the brazen head. Miles^ to keep him from sleep- 
^& got a tabor and a pipe^ and being merry disposed^ 
sang this song to a northern tune: 

To couple is a custom all things thereto agree ; 
Why should not I then love^ since love to all is free? 

Though virtue be a dowry, yet I'll choose money store; 
If my love prove untrue^ with that I can buy more. 
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Come^ fiddler^ scrape thy crowd for Peggie the brown is 

she^ 
Must be my bride^ God guide^ that Peggie and I agree. 

With his own music and such songs as these he spent 
his time and kept from sleeping. At last^ after some 
noise^ the Head spake these two words : " Time is." 
Miles^ hearing it to speak no more^ thought his master 
would be angry if he waked him for that^ and therefore 
he let them both sleep and began to mock the Head in 
this manner: '' Thou Brazen-faced Head^ hath my 
master took all this pains about thee and now dost thou 
requite him with two words. ' Time is.' Had he 
watched with a lawyer so long as he hath watched with 
thee^ he would have given him more and better words 
than thou hast yet. If ihou canst speak naught else they 
shall sleep till doom's day for me. ' Time is '; I know 
' time is ' and that you shall hear^ good man Brazen-face. 

Time is for some to plants time is for some to sow; 
Time is for some to graft the horn as some do know* 

Time is for some to eat^ time is for some to sleep^ 
Time is for some to laugh^ time is for some to weep. 

** Do you tell us. Copper-nose, when * time is,' I hope 
we scholars know our times, when to drink drunk, when 
to kiss our hostess, when to go on her score, and when to 
pay it — which time comes seldom." 

After half an hour had past, the Head did speak again 
two words which were these: " Time was." Miles re- 
spected these words as little as he did the former and 
would not wake his master, but still scoffed at the Brazen 
Head, that it had learned no better words, and have had 
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such a tutor as his master; and in scorn of it sung this 
song: 

Time was when thou a kettle wert filled with better 

matter^ 
But Friar Bacon did thee spoils when he thy sides did 

batter. 

Time was when conscience dwelled with men of occupa- 
tion; 

Time was when lawyers did not thrive so well by men's 
vexation. 

Time was when kings and beggars of one poor stuff had 

being; 
Time was when office kept no knaves^ that time it was 

worth seeing. 

Time was a bowl of water did give the face reflection; 
Time was when women knew no painty which now they 
call complexion. 



«« < m» 



Time was ! ' I knew that, Brazen-face, without 
your telling. I knew Time was and I know what things 
there was when time was, and if you speak no wiser, no 
master shall be waked for me." Thus Miles talked and 
sung until another half hour was gone ; then the Brazen- 
Head spake again these words : " Time is past " ; and 
therewith fell down and presently followed a terrible 
noise, with strange flashes of Are, so that Miles was half 
dead with fear. At this noise the two Friars waked and 
wondered to see the whole room so full of smoke, but 
that being vanished, they might perceive the Brazen Head 
broken and lying on the ground. At this sight they 
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grieved^ and called Miles to know how this came. Miles^ 
half dead with fear^ said that it fell down of itself and 
that with the noise and fire that followed he was almost 
frightened out of his wits. Friar Bacon asked him if 
it did not speak. 

" Yes/* quoth Miles^ " it spake^ but to no purpose." 



Time is^ and all the detail of the world confounds 
The plastic mind. With multitude of shapes and sounds 
Do the swift elements of thought contend 
To form a whole which they may comprehend 
Only to those of high intent 
Is life revealed, and quick dreams sent — 
Half glimpsed truths omnipotent. 
Out of the silence of an unborn space 
A spirit moves, and thought comes face to face 
With the immutable, and time is past. 
And the spent soul, alone, meets truth at last. 
Chance, fate, occasion, circumstance. 
In interfusM radiance 
Are lost. Past, present, future, all combined 
In one sure instantaneous grasp of mind. 
And all infinity unrolls at our command. 
While beast and man and God unite, as worlds expand. 

— Qrmeida Curtis Harrison. 
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